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Gbents of the Geek. 


Mr. Coins gave another shock to English 
confidence on Sunday by signing a joint declaration with 
Mr. de Valera deprecating the appearance of a number 
of independent candidates in the Irish elections. The 
precise significance of this step is not easy to determine. 
The most gloomy constructions have been put on it, and 
it has been assumed that individual candidates who did 
not take the hint in this form would receive rather more 
decided hints before or on election day. It was indeed 
expected by a good many correspondents that very few 
independent candidates would actually go forward to 
nomination. But this expectation has been falsified. 
The country politician has shown more pluck than his 
leaders. When the names were published on Wednesday 
it was seen that only six or seven constituencies would be 
uncontested. One of these is Mr. de Valera’s 
constituency, County Clare. 
include 17 Labor candidates, 12 farmers’ candidates, and 


15 Independents, the last-named group including the | 


Lord Mayor of Dublin, Mr. Darrell Figgis, and Sir John 
O’Connell. 
last moment, but Mr. Johnson stands for County Dublin. 


Kildare and Wicklow, where, of the Panel candidates, 
only one is pro-Treaty. The five anti-Treaty candidates 
include Mr. Childers and Mr. Barton; the latter signed 


the Treaty, spoke and voted for it as a matter of form in | 


endanae ne ape sca aaganty 0 ety | light at Newry; a Catholic hospital has been fired on by 
= Se ae We ee ee ee special constables in Belfast, and several hundred inhabi- 


| tants of poor streets have been added to the long roll of 


tion. 
candidates and two Labor candidates. Some papers seem 
to assume that the Labor candidates are anti-Treaty, but 


the Labor Party Executive has a large pro-Treaty | 
majority, and its general view is that the Labor Party | 
can work for its special objects under a Free State | 
| the Bankers’ Committee—the Pierpont Morgan Com- 


constitution. 
x ¥ 
Tue conferences between Ministers and the Irish 
signatories were resumed on Wednesday, after an 
interruption for the holidays. Before the Irish leaders 


Prime Minister to give an answer to six questions, and 
Mr. Griffith was able to send an answer of such a kind 
that a break was averted. It is understood that the 
draftsmen of the Irish Treaty, who have made a study 
of Bryce’s “Modern Democracies’’ and the Swiss 





Mr. Larkin’s name was withdrawn at the | 


| national loan would be out of the question, 


Constitution, have claimed for Ireland powers in respect 
of foreign affairs that are held to be inconsistent with 
Dominion status. The precise position of the British 
representative and the Crown, and of Ireland’s repre- 
sentatives abroad, is also a difficulty. There is nothing 
in itself surprising in this. If a Canadian lawyer were 
to put into black and white the powers Canada holds 
by usage, he might very well produce a document that 
would startle English readers. It may well be that for 
the decision of some of these questions arbitration in some 
form will be necessary. Nothing would enhance 
England’s credit more in the eyes of the world than such 
a proof of her good faith and of the spirit in which she 
enters on this new relationship. But the signs of 
danger in Ireland are grave enough to warn any 
responsible leaders from postponing a settlement for an 
hour longer than is absolutely necessary. 


* * * 


Or these dangers we have had a painful illustration 
in the fighting at Pettigo. Mr. Collins has demanded 
an inquiry into all the circumstances, and his demand 
can hardly be refused. In all frontier questions of 
this kind it is exceedingly difficult to find the truth, and 
only a judicial inquiry can elicit the facts both as to the 
character, affiliations, and conduct of the I.R.A. 
irregulars, and the circumstances under which this fight- 
ing occurred. The messages from the special correspon- 
dent of the “ Manchester Guardian ’’ show that great 
caution is necessary in accepting the Belfast version. As 
the result of a number of incidents, whose history is 
obscure, British soldiers came into action on the frontier, 
drove out some I.R.A. invaders, and used high explosives. 
Apparently they crossed the frontier into the Free State. 
There was a number of Irish casualties. The accounts 
given of the episode contradict each other. In all this 


The extra-Panel nominees | C°™Plicated situation on the frontier two things are clear. 


There are I.R.A. forces that wish to make trouble for 
the Northern Government; there are Orange elements, 
backed by Sir Henry Wilson, who wish by whatever 
means they can find to draw England back into a general 
Irish war. That British troops should be used to forward 


i . k . . . . . ; 3 h . k 
A contest that will excite great interest is that in | thin chijest te Sateieulie, tat eetaes 5 Sou Sane sage 


on the situation this will happen. Co-operation between 
British troops and the armed Orangemen who are called 
special constables can have no other effect. Meanwhile 
the general situation in the six counties goes from bad to 
worse. A magistrate has been murdered in broad day- 


Catholics whose houses have been burnt to the ground. 
* * * 
Tue result of the first direct negotiations between 


mittee, as it is rather significantly coming to be called—- 


| and the Reparation Commission is that one definite step 


towards a sane settlement has been taken. The bankers, 


having reached the inevitable conclusion that if the 
returned to Dublin last week, they were asked by the | 


German obligations were to remain irreducible at 
132 milliards of gold marks the floating of an inter- 
put 
that situation flatly before the Reparation Commission 
in order to discover whether it was worth while pursuing 
their labors, Thereupon the usual crisis appeared to 
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be imminent. France would never agree to a reduction 
of Germany’s debt. M. Poincaré had given explicit 
instructions to M. Louis Dubois, the French delegate on 
the Reparation Commission, to return an uncompromis- 
ing refusal to any such proposal. And since, when it is 
a question of a reduction of the indemnity total, a unani- 
mous vote of the Reparation Commission is required, 
France’s opposition would suffice in itself to dispose of 
the suggestion to write down the figure. In the actual 
event that particular dilemma was skilfully avoided, the 
question to which the Reparation Commission applied 
itself being whether the Bankers’ Committee should be 
specifically authorized to consider the indemnity situation 
in its widest bearings and make any recommendations 
it might see fit. On that the Commission decided in the 
affirmative by three votes to one, the French representa- 
tive alone dissenting. 
* * * - 

THERE is much that is significant in this action, 
apart from the notable detachment of Belgium from 
French influence. It would clearly have been possible 
for France to insist on a form of resolution which 
would have needed unanimity, and so could be defeated 
by her delegate unsupported. The fact that that course 
was not taken combines with other indications to suggest 
that even in Paris there is a dawning if reluctant dis- 
position to face inevitable facts. It is true that M. 
Poincaré insisted before the Foreign Affairs Committee 
of the Senate, on the day of the Reparation Commission’s 
decision, that France would never consent to any reduc- 
tion of Germany’s total obligation, but that may be taken 
as merely the necessary and unavoidable offset to the 
real retreat acquiesced in by France as a member of the 
Reparation Commission. If, as seems likely, the 
Bankers’ Committee recommends a scheme which will 
give Germany a prolonged breathing-space, postponing 
in the meantime any final decision as to the indemnity 
total, the latter problem may not fall due to be redis- 
cussed in earnest till M. Poincaré and his asseverations 
have long been forgotten. 


* * * 


THEORETICALLY, of course, the Reparation Commis- 
sion has committed itself to nothing. It has merely 
conceded sufficient freedom to the Bankers’ Committee 
to enable it to continue its labors. But the effect of such 
action in the circumstances that had arisen can only be 
to add materially to the weight of any recommendations 
the bankers may eventually make. That is fully 
recognized in France, where such papers as the “ Temps ”’ 
comment on the fact with unconcealed gloom. The one 
ray of hope breaking through in such quarters is the 
belief that the larger problem of Inter-Allied debts may 
yet be discussed concurrently with the indemnity. There 
is everything to be said for that, and the time is 
essentially ripe—it has been ripe all too long—for this 
country to make a generous gesture, regardless of the 
attitude of America. As to that, it is clear that no 
relief is to be looked for at present from across the 
Atlantic, that French or British proposals for a general 
economic conference at Washington can do nothing but 
harm, and that, per contra, the one hopeful way of 
stimulating the generosity of a creditor America would 
be to have the example set by a creditor Britain. 

* * * 

THE scare about an Anglo-American shipping war 
has been given a farcical turn in Congress this week by 
Senator J. E. Watson, of Indiana, who announced that 
the United States, situated “ between the two imperial 
seas of the world, ought to have the carrying trade of 





the earth, and carry American commerce in American 
ships.’’ It is stated from Washington that the President 
is resolved to make the creation of a great merchant 
marine the central achievement of his Administration, 
and that he is asserting his authority over the enemies 
of the bill in both Houses. 

* * * 

Senator Watson, however, was not actually con- 
cerned with the shipping subsidy. He was defending the 
Tariff Bill, which has produced for the Harding 
Administration a mass of difficulties seemingly greater 
than any which Mr. Wilson had to contend with in 
domestic affairs. When the Republicans took office, in 
March last year, they were overwhelmingly pledged to 
the restoration of a stiff tariff. If the Republican 
Administration fulfils its pledge, its enemies will be 
armed for the autumn elections. If it allows the measure 
to be killed, it will be in no better case. This is the 
dilemma from which Senator Watson seeks to rescue his 
party. And he does it by accusing the Ambassadors and 
Consuls from Europe of conspiring to “ dictate the policy 
of the United States’? by means of free trade 
propaganda. 


* - * 


THE report of a decisively anti-British agreement 
having been concluded between France and the Sultan 
of Nejd proves to be a mere Cairo canard. But there 
is considerable agitation in France over the whole Middle 
East question. The Mesopotamia mandate in particular, 
and the rumor that this country is about to surrender it 
in favor of a treaty with an independent Irak, is the 
source of much agitation, which has found extended 
expression in a lengthy and acrimonious article in the 
‘‘ Journal des Débats.’’ In actual fact there appears 
to be no question whatever, so far as Whitehall is con- 
cerned, of the repudiation of the mandate, though there 
is undoubtedly some agitation against it among a section 
of the Arabs, whose amour propre is offended by the 
restrictions it imposes. What is in prospect is the con- 
clusion of a treaty under which King Feisal’s Govern- 
ment will give undertakings to carry out on their own 
responsibility the various requirements of the mandate. 
That does not mean that the force of the mandate will 
be weakened, or that this country as mandatory will be 
any the less answerable to the League of Nations, but 
simply that the autonomy of Irak will be made practically 
complete so long as it fulfils, without British interven- 
tion, the terms of the mandate. 


* * * 


Tue reply of the Soviet Government to the protest 
of the Churches of this country against the imprison- 
ment of the Archbishop Tikhon will do little to 
allay the disturbance of mind that indefensible act has 
caused. The facts laid before the House of Lords by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury at the end of last month were 
well founded, as Lord Crawford, speaking for the Govern- 
ment, fully admitted. The charge against the Patriarch 
of the Orthodox Church, a man of marked discretion as 
well as of high character, was that after his repeated 
proposals to organize relief, under the auspices of the 
Church, for the famine-stricken areas had been refused by 
the Soviet Government, he was required to issue an edict 
calling on the bishops and clergy to surrender the Church 
treasures to the Government, ostensibly for famine relief ; 
and that when he declared this to be contrary to the 
canons of the Church, but undertook instead to raise a 
sum equal to the probable proceeds of the sale of the 
treasures, he was arrested and confined in a monastery, 
where he still remains. Eight priests, charged with 
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fomenting resistance to the seizure of the treasures, have 
been sentenced to death by shooting. Needless to say, 
such events provide invaluable ammunition for the 
“ Morning Post ’’ and the anti-Russian Press throughout 
the world. But the Free Churches of this country are 
not anti-Russian. Nor, for its own reasons, is the 
Vatican. Their protests, in such a case as this, are 
evoked by nothing but the facts themselves. 


* * ~ | 


Tue Miners’ Federation is threatened with another 
crisis, and matters of vital importance to the future work 
of the Federation will have to be discussed at the July 
Conference at Blackpool. Some of the districts which 
have a strong voting power are urging that notice shall 
be given in September to terminate the agreement which 
settled last year’s dispute, and which embodies the profit- 
sharing principle of fixing wages throughout the industry. 


The demand for a new agreement on a different basis. 


rests on the belief of many of the miners that their 
present desperate economic position is due to the profit- 
sharing settlement, and that because some colliery firms 
have been able to pay substantial dividends the industry 
as a whole can afford higher wages. Mr. Frank Hodges, 
the Secretary of the Federation, has set himself to 
combat with some vigor both the suggestions. He con- 
tends that owing to the calamitous effects of sudden 
decontrol the profit-sharing scheme has not had a fair 
chance, and he accepts the accountants’ reports which 
show such a low standard of profit that the assent of the 
employers to a new agreement conceding higher wages 
is not conceivable. The question for the miners is 
whether they will again allow internal divisions to bring 
disaster upon them. 


* * * 


TuE large majority in the boilermakers’ vote against 
acceptance of the engineering employers’ terms suggests 
caution in forecasting the result of the ballot of the 
Amalgamated Engineerine Union, but the tone of the 
discussion at the York Cunference, the revelation of the 
fact that the Union is at the end of its financial resources, 
and the strong lead for acceptance given by Mr. Brownlie 
in his letter to the members, justify the hope of the 
officials of the Union that the men will recognize the 
dangers to their own Union involved in continued resis- 
tance. The engineers, like the miners, have learned by 
bitter experience that in times of trade depression and 
serious unemployment the odds are heavily against the 
workers in an industrial struggle. The York Conference 
was faced with the fact that not only were the funds of 
the Union exhausted, but that members had begun to 
break away. In one or two districts the rate of secession 
had become alarming, and even the Clyde could not keep 
the ranks solid. This is not surprising when it is remem- 
bered that one-quarter of the total membership of the 
Union has been unemployed during the past twelve 
months. 

* * * 

ANOTHER circumstance that could not be ignored was 
the decisive majority of the unions of general workers in 
the industry in favor of an immediate return to work. 
This left no further room for doubt that the effort to 
achieve some measure of unity and common action had 
definitely failed. The simple fact is that the interests 
of the two classes of workers clash on the machine- 
manning question. The general workers cannot'see why 
they should be excluded from the minding of automatic 
machines, and they have felt all through that they were 
not seriously interested in the other issues between the 
employers and the A.E.U. Their first ballot vote against 
acceptance of the employers’ memorandum was more 





than anything else an expression of resentment at being 
drawn into the dispute. Their decision to go back 
created a new problem for the A.E.U. members, owing 
to the possibility that if the engineers continued the 
struggle many of the semi-skilled men might displace 
skilled workers, and so add still more to the unemploy- 
ment burden of the A.E.U. In any event, the employers 
have informed the A.E.U. Executive that, before the 
engineers go back, they will have to discuss the position 
of foremen, apprentices, and the men who have returned 
to work during the dispute, and they told the other 
unions that the general application of the principle of 
payment by results must be discussed within the next 
month. 
* * * 

THE rise in the value of the £ sterling to over 
4.50 dollars this week is, like most of these occurrences, 
shrouded in mystery. Beyond references to “ special 
circumstances ’’’ our financial experts throw little light 
on this highly satisfactory advance. Admittedly it is not 
due to ordinary traffic in commercial bills, nor can it be 
attributed to any confident revival in our general trade, 
for of that there are at present more signs in America 
than here. As a rule our dollar exchange begins to 
weaken as the summer comes on, in anticipation of the 
large autumn demands for American money to finance 
crop imports into this country. No doubt the lavish 
expenditure of American tourists in Europe this summer 
plays some appreciable part in the improvement, and 
allusions are commonly made to considerable investments 
and advances to German and other European business 
firms by German-American financiers. But all this 
does not go far towards a satisfactory explanation. 


* * * 


Beyonp the long-delayed recognition of high per- 
sonal and judicial merit in Mr. Henry Dickens, of 
scholarship in Professor Firth, and of a wonderful career 
in a new form of surgery in Mr. H. A. Barker, the 
“ Honors ’’ list is simply a guide to the rich unknown. If 
no “ consideration ’’ has “‘ passed,’’ and all these peerages, 
baronetcies, knighthoods, and Orders are simply the 
recognition of Pitt’s principle that every man with 
£100,000 has a right to become a peer, we must bow to the 
mysterious decrees of the earthly providence of Downing 
Street. Otherwise there seems ground for vigorous pro- 
test against a coarsening of the material of public and 
political life unknown to generations of Englishmen since 
the worst days of the eighteenth and early nineteerith 
centuries. 

* * * 

THE pursuit of Mr. George’s phantom’ armies 
massing on the Polish and Roumanian frontiers is still 
being maintained across the roads of Whitehall. The 
Foreign Office has sought knowledge from the soldiers, 
and succeeded only in fathoming the depths of their 
ignorance. The War Office, in its turn, has hurriedly 
consulted the diplomats, to discover that the massing 
armies ‘‘ marching and counter-marching’’ are wholly 
beyond their ken. M. Skirmunt and M. Bratiano, who 
broke the alarming news to the Prime Minister at Genoa, 
have neither in person nor through their representatives 
confided their fears to anyone else. Fortunately, the 
peril has now ceased to impend, for, as the result of the 
Genoa Truce of God, there is reason to believe that no 
one of the straining battalions so graphically pictured by 
the Prime Minister will ever be loosed on its mission of 
destruction. That is an inestimable relief, but it is 
singular none the less that no reason for believing any- 
thing else, even before Genoa began, has ever yet been 
established, 
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Politics and Affairs, 


THE IRISH CRISIS. 


Nosopy supposed that the hastily drafted document 
which contained the terms of peace last December had 
put an end to all controversy between England and 
Ireland. That document marked a stage successfully 
passed. The next stage was to be expected when the 
terms were put into black and white in the text of a 
Constitution. It must have been clear to everybody that 
English Ministers and Irish Ministers were not likely to 
see eye to eye in all the details of that Constitution, for 
it is doubtful whether all English lawyers would agree in 
their interpretation of the practice and usage of the 
Canadian Constitution. If the Irish Ministers are still 
resolved to accept and to work the Treaty, these 
differences are not in themselves of such moment as some 
critics seem to think. The men who have drafted the 
Irish Constitution have, no doubt, put into the Constitu- 
tion anything and everything they would like to include, 
but any provisions that are clearly contrary to the Treaty 
must obviously be dropped unless the Irish Ministers wish 
to abandon the Treaty after all. We believe that it 
would be the right and wise policy to set a liberal and 
not a pedantic construction on the lines of the Treaty, 
and to yield all non-essential points in order to give 
Ireland a Constitution with which she can be satisfied. 
We are indeed on our mettle on this point, for it was the 
argument of British Ministers last year that Dominion 
status makes a people its own master, and it is beoause 
this is the accepted version of its meaning that the 
English offer to Ireland struck the whole world as a fair 
and reasonable offer. But there are certain stipulations 
that are essential if the.Constitution is to set up workable 
relations between the two countries, and we think that 
provision for appeal to the Privy Council—in some form 
or other—is one of them. But we would urge Ministers 
and politicians on both sides to avoid the atmosphere of 
crisis, and to recognize that this particular issue is not of 
the kind that can be resolved in a single discussion. If it 
comes ultimately to a matter of interpretation, then the 
Dominions might fairly be called in. 

The real difficulty arises not so much from the issues 
as from the circumstances of this controversy which give 
those issues a sharper edge. The Irish signatories have 
allowed the enemies of the Treaty to drive them into a 
position in which it is inevitable that doubts should arise 
about their intentions or their authority. | When the 
Treaty was signed, Ireland’s general attitude was 
unmistakable. One after another the principal County 
Councils announced their support, and Mr. Griffith 
declared that he had 98 per cent. of the people with him. 
Obviously there ought to have been an election at that 
time on the Treaty issue, for the Treaty was challenged 
by a very active minority, and the country could not 
settle down leaving the whole question of its future in 
suspense. The issue would have been simple: ‘‘ Do you 
or do you not wish to accept the Treaty?’’ The minority 
by threatening civil war induced the Government to post- 
pone this decision; a course that was clearly attended 
with great dangers. After this first, the minority gained 
a second and a still more striking victory. They secured, 
again by threats of civil war, a compact which had the 
effect once again of masking this issue. The real meaning 
of that compact is known only to Irishmen, and not to 
too many of them. We think it possible that it 
was designed to ease the transition to the Free State by 
securing Mr. de Valera’s support in the preservation of 
order. But it obviously wore a very strange and 
equivocal look, and it was bound to create suspicion, both 





here and in the North. Englishmen naturally and 
properly asked themselves whether the Ministers 
who had so acted meant to carry out the Treaty, 
and whether these concessions did not reveal a 
sense of weakness that disabled them from action, 
whatever their own wishes in the matter. If the 
country had given a firm answer on the Treaty, then the 
two Governments could have threshed out the Constitu- 
tion with judicial calm. As it is, the Constitution is 
dangerously contentious, just because England is not sure 
that Ireland has accepted the Treaty, or that any Govern- 
ment that accepts the Treaty can make its will effective. 

The real question then is still whether or no Ireland 
wants the Treaty. Of that we believe there is little 
doubt. But people do not always get what they want, 
even when they seem to have the choice in their own 
hands. All Irishmen know, as Mr. Gavan Duffy put it 
in the Dail, that Ireland’s place in the estimation of the 
world is far from being what it was before these struggles 
began, and they must have a shrewd suspicion that if they 
cannot use this opportunity of organizing a free and repre- 
sentative Government, the fate that threatens Ireland 
is something worse than the loss of credit. It is not 
really England’s paw that they have had to dread; it 
is the paw of a more dangerous enemy. Those wild, 
fanatical Jacobins who have been urging Ireland to 
choose chaos for the sake of a phrase, condoning murder 
and violence in such a cause, may prove to have done 
for their nation what no English enemy ever succeeded 
in doing. For no English enemy ever robbed Ireland 
of hope or self-respect. And if our reading of recent 
events is not hopelessly wrong, Ireland must lose both 
if she proves unable to hold her own against threats of 
force within or to find soon some basis for free and 
tolerant government. The Treaty, if it does not satisfy 
all her dreams, provides such a basis, and a clever and 
imaginative race need have no fear for its future if it 
so decides and if it can make that decision effective. 
But time is pressing, for Ireland’s enemies, here and in 
the North, are ready to exploit any opportunity they 
can find. The fighting on the Donegal border is just 
the incident for which Sir Henry Wilson and others of 
Ireland’s bitter Irish enemies have been longing. The 
Government must grant a full inquiry into all the circum- 
stances, some of them highly suspicious, and they must 
see that this frontier is not guarded in future by a mixed 
force of British soldiers and special constables: an 
arrangement to which the objections are grave and 
obvious. In the dangerous play of forces a single false 
step may compromise the destinies of both countries. 
That is a reason for leaving as little margin as possible 
for accidents, 





GENOA CONTINUED. 


Next Thursday, as at present arranged, a Commission 
of “ Non-Russian ”’ States is to meet at The Hague to 
try and reach agreement on proposals to be made to a 
Russian Commission which arrives some ten days later. 
Genoa, in a word, is to be continued at The Hague. That 
was made perfectly clear by Signor Schanzer in the 
closing session of the Genoa Conference, though when the 
matter is being discussed with America, it is found 
expedient to put it in a rather different light. Great 
Britain has appointed her representatives—two junior 
Ministers—who will be attended for the three months 
the Conference is expected to continue by an appropriate 
bodyguard of experts from Whitehall. 

Between Genoa and The Hague there is at the outset 
one marked resemblance, there being in either case room 
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for a good deal of doubt as to the scope and extent of the 
discussions. The Hague project emanated in the first 
instance from the Russian delegation at Genoa, which in 
announcing, in its final Note of May 11th, its uncom- 
promising rejection of the Political Sub-Commission’s 
proposals, threw out the suggestion that the solution of 
the financial disputes between the Powers and Russia 
might be entrusted to a mixed commission of experts 
appointed by the Conference. Russia having thus pro- 
posed a commission of experts, the Supreme Council 
Powers decided on the appointment of two commissions 
of experts, one Russian and one Non-Russian, which 
should coalesce when found convenient. The proposal as 
finally adopted by the Genoa Conference contains at least 
one ambiguous provision. The Non-Russian Commission 
is, in the first article of the Genoa resolution, appointed 
to consider further “ the outstanding differences between 
the Russian Soviet Government and the other Govern- 
ments,’’ while in the third article it is provided that 
“the matters to be dealt with by these Commissions will 
comprise all outstanding questions relating to debts, 
private property, and credits.”’ 

As to that, it may be pointed out that while Clause 
One would clearly admit of the discussion of de jure 
recognition, Clause Three would as clearly exclude it. 
That is one of the ambiguities that cause real or assumed 
apprehension in France. But even in its most limited 
form it is difficult to see what The Hague debate can 
achieve—beyond preventing this country and others from 
doing anything for four months towards making their 
own arrangements with Russia. It begins where 
Genoa left off, in a deadlock. After six weeks 
of discussion in the Italian seaport, not merely 
had the Non-Russian States failed to approach 
agreement with the Russians, they had not even 
succeeded in reaching agreement among themselves. Is 
there any better promise of achievement in either field at 
The Hague? France, as might be anticipated, is already 
to the fore with a series of objections, embodied in a 
lengthy Note addressed by M. Poincaré to all the Allied 
and neutral Governments expected to be represented at 
The Hague. Among other qualities that make him a 
difficult adversary, the French Prime Minister possesses 
the faculty of drafting memoranda which, if pure logic 
were the only criterion, might well cause their recipients 
considerable embarrassment. That was eminently true 
of the Note addressed to this country in February, 
emphasizing with some justice the need for more adequate 
preparation before the Genoa adventure was entered on, 
and it is eminently true of the document in which France 
poses a similar réle regarding The Hague. 

What the French contentions amount to, in brief, 
is that there is still room for much doubt as to whether 
the coming discussions are to be purely technical or partly 
political; that the Russian non possumus of May 11th 
still holds the field ; that what is needed is a clear know- 
ledge of the economic condition of Russia, and that 
involves investigations on the spot; that as things are it 
is apparently hoped to reach in five days at The Hague 
an agreement (between the Non-Russian Powers) that 
proved unattainable after six weeks at Genoa; and that 
since Genoa failed through impulsive precipitation, it is 
essential that there shall be adequate discussions before 
the Russians are again encountered at The Hague. 

What is important about those arguments is not any 
intrinsic cogency they may possess—some of them are 
cogent and some not—but the fact that some of them 
at least are, to put it at the lowest, a diplomatic para- 
phrase of sentiments the Government of the United 
States is known to entertain regarding The Hague. The 
issue of the “ Times’’ which contained on one page its 





Paris correspondent’s version of the Poincaré Note, 
printed on another a message from its Washington repre- 
sentative hinting broadly that America might be willing 
to agree to, or even to propose, such an inquiry into the 
economic condition of Russia as M. Poincaré advocates. 
There is reason to believe this reading of the views of 
the State Department at Washington is correct, though 
the American Government is already better informed 
than any other, thanks to the extent of its relief organiza- 
tion in Russia, as to the actual economic conditions pre- 
vailing under the Soviet Government. There is no visible 
prospect at present of the conversion of the Hague 
Commission project into such an inquiry as France, and 
apparently America, desire, but various indications 
suggest that France, profiting by America’s absence from 
The Hague, may adopt the same position and hold aloof. 
In that case Belgium would no doubt stand aside also. 

Is there, under these conditions, a reasonable proba- 
bility of any greater success attending the Hague 
discussions than waited on those at Genoa? The position 
to-day in relation to the three questions the Hague dele- 
gates are competent to discuss is what it was when the 
Genoa Conference broke up. On debts an accommoda- 
tion could probably be reached. The Russians demand 
a complete cancellation of war debts, and a heavy writing 
down of pre-war obligations, but common ground might 
ta time be found in regard to both those questions. 
Where absolute deadlock still persists is in the matter of 
private property. The Cannes resolutions stipulated for 
restitution or compensation. The Belgians at Genoa, 
supported ultimately by the French, demanded restitu- 
tion in all cases where the property still existed, without 
even the option of compensation. The Russians, for 
their part, offered neither restitution nor compensation 
in any true sense. Nationalized property according to 
them was nationalized property, and though they were 
willing to grant a dispossessed owner the right of pre- 
emption as regarded the use—not the ownership—of his 
former property, assiduous cross-questioning made it 
clear that for this privilege the market price had to be 
paid, and even so the former owner might find himself 
ousted by a higher bidder. 

From that position the Russian delegates have never 
departed, nor is it clear how they can depart from it 
without modifying the laws of Soviet Russia. That may 
raise no insuperable difficulty. There is plenty of 
evidence that Russia is moving steadily and systematic- 
ally away from the Communism of its professions. But, 
save for some steps towards the establishment of Civil 
Courts, no step towards modifying the laws appears in fact 
to have been taken. The Genoa delegates, with whom the 
initiative might be expected to rest, if they are in earnest 
in their endeavors to get some working agreement that 
will enable capital to flow into their country, have been 
prolonging their sojourn at Genoa, concluding with Italy 
and other Powers profitable economic agreements that 
must enable the States concerned to view the proceedings 
at The Hague with a good deal of secret detachment. 
Those proceedings are to be conducted by Government 
delegates, but as regards the outstanding Russian 
problem, that of private property, the Governments are 
little concerned. It is a matter that touches the foreign 
investor as such, and the root of the problem is the fact 
that so long as the property of the investor of a decade or 
two ago remains sequestered without adequate compensa- 
tion, the investor of to-day or to-morrow will keep his 
money on deposit at his bank sooner than expose himself 
to the chances of a second sequestration in Russia. 

If Russia believes she can struggle through on a 
commercial treaty with Germany, another with Italy, 
another with Czecho-Slovakia, and no doubt more yet to 
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be concluded, she may be strongly disposed to decline at 
The Hague, as she declined at Genoa, to saddle herself 
with responsibility for a load of debts she has no possi- 
bility of meeting in any near future. (After all, a 
substantial part of those obligations took the form of 
loans designed by France definitely and deliberately, and 
for a time successfully, to bolster up that autocracy 
which is of all things the most loathsome to the present 
masters of Russia.) If Russia is to swallow that bitter 
draught, she will need more inducements than have so 
far been offered her, and she may well find herself in 
unaccustomed accord with M. Poincaré when he favors 
a direct agreement between the holders of Russian bonds 
and “responsible Russian authorities.” Stranger 
developments could be conceived of than a harmonious 
composition of this kind between bondholders in France 
and Soviet Russia, while the rest of Europe is ploughing 
sand at The Hague. 





A London iarp. 


Lonpon, THURSDAY. 

Tur last Irish negotiation is said to be prospering 
well or ill according to the fancy of the observer ; but at 
least one hopeful element has gone out of it. Trust in 
the Irish delegation is nothing like what it was. It is 
clearly right for the Government to acquit them of an 
act of bad faith. But one is bound to ask oneself 
whether their political conscience towards England is 
really an organ of great vigor. Doubtless they are under 
a certain constraint to present a draft Constitution going 
to the extreme limits of the typical Dominion settlement, 
and even exceeding them. Not being men of much 
political imagination, they do not realize how strong, 
indeed universal, is the British desire to give them the 
complete ordering of théir own household. But the 
main trouble is that in the clash with de Valera political 
courage seems utterly to fail them. It is absurd to expect 
the British Government to look at their Constitution 
with the same eyes after the de Valera pact as before 
it. The Free Staters recognize that it is all but a 
Republican document. But they hope or believe or 
desire that de Valera will consent to work it in a sense not 
aggressively separatist. How is that shadowy specula- 





tion likely to satisfy either a bigoted and intractable’ 


Ulster, or an England fresh from the disillusioning shock 
of the agreement? We are asked to give up the appeal 
to the Privy Council, a body of incomparably greater 
dignity, impartiality, and moral and historical credit 
than any Court of Appeal that Ireland can hope to pro- 
duce. Suppose England was willing to do this in the 
Canadian or the Australian or the South African case? 
What motive, moral or political, urges her to such a 
surrender to Mr. de Valera? 


Sucn a transaction is impossible. No British 
Government could carry it through. But should we be 
wise to close down on a blank negative? I think not. If 
Ireland objects to the presence of such men as Lord Carson 
on the Judicial Committee, she objects with reason. More- 
over, the British Constitution is an elastic thing ; it is still 
in the making, and if the Irish contemplate something 
short of separation, there are ways of arriving at a 
formula varying somewhat the Dominion status, and 
making it more agreeable to Irish ideas. In other words, 
why should not the interpretation of the Constitution 





be left open for a while, and the differences between 
England and Southern Ireland submitted to arbitration? 
A foreign arbitrator is hardly conceivable. But the 
Dominions represent something between an exterior 
body and a party to the Irish settlement. They are British 
in allegiance but amenable to Irish influences, and they 
regard themselves as independent nations in friendly 
association with England. Therefore, if the Irishmen 
mean what they say when they declare loyalty to the 
Treaty, there is a way to test that profession, and to make 
a free Ireland in the sense in which the practice and 
sentiment of great peoples have long understood freedom. 


NEVERTHELESS all intermediary effort may fail, and 
then begins one of the hardest cases of conscience ever 
presented to British democracy. It must be recog- 
nized that enthusiasm for Ireland will then have 
gone, and that we must reconcile ourselves to the 
prospect that the government of the new State 
may be bad from the first, and may get worse. 
Grant then that all that the Radical or the Radical- 
Socialist approves in the evolution of the democratic 
principle and habit will be cast aside ; that neither liberty 
nor industry ‘can flourish; and that Irish idealism sinks 
to a low standard of good faith and public morals. But 
it happens that we bear a good share of blame for the 
incapacity and recklessness of Irish leadership. Are we 
then, in the belief (probably well founded) that we can 
govern Ireland better than she can govern herself, to 
reimpose our rule by force? That proposition will only 
hold if we discard the Liberal doctrine that good govern- 
ment is no substitute for self-government. Certainly we 
have a negative duty to Ireland. The invasion of Ulster 
is not permissible; we are thus far bound to her hard 
and apparently intractable folk, and must, if we can, 
reintroduce them to civilized habits. But let us keep our 
hands off the South as religiously as we have kept them 
off South Africa since the war. If the Irish drive out the 
Unionists, we must receive them. If they maltreat them, 
there are remedies that a great industrial people can take 
against a small pastoral one. But let us by no means 
abandon the hope that as time goes on the more generous 
reading of the Irish political character will prove to be 
the truer one. 


I HAVE curious, if not all consistent, information as 
to the new religious movement in Russia. I said move- 
ment ; but there are really two movements in the Russian 
Church. The first is the assimilation of Greek ritual and 
custom to those of the Roman Church ; indeed, a movement 
of re-union has begun, and the Metropolitan of Moscow 
is named as a promoter of it. The second is a develop- 
ment (within the Church, but attracting interest from 
without) on the lines of a liberal humanitarianism, which 
also deserves the name of Christian. It is said to be 
favored by the Government, and on that score loses 
some repute. But the more reasoned account of it is 
that it is spontaneous and sincere; and that it makes 
headway among intellectuals no less than among the 
people. 


On a kindred subject an English traveller in Italy 
writes me as follows :— 


“‘T have not been in Italy since 1914, and it is 
fourteen years since I was in the South. In spite of 
the bitterness left by the war, I have everywhere, with- 
out exception, met with the old kindness and courtesy, 
and have, as always, found the Italians the easiest to 
get on with of any people with which I am acquainted. 

ly trip took me into outlying regions in Romagna and 
the Marches, and more especially into the Naples dis- 
trict. Two things struck me especially. The first is 
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the religious revival that is taking place. I am not 
referring to the Eucharistic Congress, of which I saw 
nothing. Directly one leaves the big tourist centres one 
comes across signs of this revival, and one has only to 
drop into conversation with a chance acquaintance to 
realize how widespread it is. ‘ Yes, the old religion 
is coming back, and a good thing, too,’ said a dealer in 
antiquities to me as we watched a procession in a little 
hill town in the Marches. ‘ War has produced strange 
results.’ The whole movement is, of course, admirably 
organized. One knows what Don Luigi Sturzo has done 
for the Partito Popolare. But it is genuine. No 
wonder Sig. Papini’s enemies are sarcastic about his 
conversion, especially if it is true that he received a 
handsome sum from the Vatican for his ‘ Storia di 
Cristo.’ I.am told he now dresses in black, with a 
collar not unlike that of an Anglican clergyman. The 
second is the rapid disintegration of the survivals of 
feudalism in the South. The most obvious sign of this wide- 
spread social change that struck me may seem trivial to 
a reader of THE Nation AND THE ATHENZUM, but in a 
country where a gentleman still kisses a lady’s hand, it 
is significant of much that a peasant girl now shakes the 
hand of a lady of position, which she would only have 
ventured to kiss with a curtsey a few years ago, though 
the people still pay the old tribute of respect to a lady 
= they have learnt to love and esteem for her own 
sake.”’ 


I suppose this generation must give up all hope of 
witnessing a limit to the vulgarization of the Press. The 
air was long ago seized for the uses of advertisement ; the 
pensive town loiterer (if any such be found) gazing up at a 
cloud, unobserved before, sees it expand and trail away 
into the familiar lettering of the “ Daily Mail.’”’ Now 
the “ Times,’’ not to be outdone by its consort, takes 
the field and commercializes—death. A forgetful animal 
man, but happily conscious of his failing. So, having 
lost what he loved most (and who has not?), he likes to 
exhibit at least a mechanical remembrance. This is 
what the “ Times” offers to set him up with. “It has 
been suggested to us recently ’’ (says a circular issued by 
the advertisement department) “ by a number of readers, 
who have been sending us notices for inclusion in the 
‘In Memoriam ’ columns of the ‘ Times,’ that it would 
be a convenience to them if instructions for these 
announcements could be given for some years in 
advance ’’—say, five or ten. So the “Times’’ quotes 
terms for these “ automatic insertions.’’ Observe, it is 
not the “ Times ’’ that wants to exploit a profitable area. 
It is the bereaved one who fears a flagging memory and 
beseeches the ‘‘ Times’’ to keep it going for him. A 
parent who lost a son in the war, and apparently needs 
no such stimulus to the recurring thought of him, sends 
me this ingenious communication, with the indignant 
comment that it seems to be a “ capitalization of the 
sorrows of its readers,’’ and an invitation to them to 
‘* take no thought of your departed for five or ten years 
according to the measure of your selfishness and the 
depth of your purse.”’ 


I Hap a rather more than nodding acquaintance with 
Sir John Rees during most of his Parliamentary life; it 
being easy to get on with a man who understands 
your point of view without respecting it, especially if 
you cherish the same mental attitude to him. It was 
absurd for him ever to call himself a Liberal; he had a 
cool, inveterate, not ungenial, contempt for all the 
idealistic or semi-idealistic hypotheses, experiments, 
illusions, and crusading ventures. Withal his was a 
cultivated protest. His Imperialism was not attractive ; 
but he had a keen eye for the weakness of the other side. 
And he looked much less good-natured than he was. 


H. J. L. wrrres:—“ The death of Dr. W. H. R. 
Rivers deprives English science not merely of one of its 
most distinguished representatives, but also of one of its 





greatest teachers. Rivers was a many-sided enthusiast. 
His Fellowship of the Royal Society was awarded to him 
for some brilliant physiological work, done mainly in 
association with Mr. Henry Head. In 1915 he was 
rewarded for his ‘ History of Melanesian Society’ by a 
Royal medal; and the book was at once recognized not 
merely as a classical piece of investigation, but as mark- 
ing a definite epoch in anthropological science. During 
the war, he was attached to the neurological section of 
the R.A.M.C., and his experience in the treatment of 
war-neuroses led to the publication, last year, of his 
‘ Psychology and the Unconscious,’ through which, at a 
bound, he took a pre-eminent place among European 
psychologists. 


“Yer this was by no means the best side of 
Rivers’s personal genius. His room at St. John’s, Cam- 
bridge, was a place where all that was best among the 
undergraduates and younger dons would gather for dis- 
cussion that was always stimulating, and not seldom the 
prelude to work of very real importance. He trained 
many of the younger anthropologists. He was never 
inaccessible to any student with problems to solve. And 
he was in the best sense of the word liberal-minded. In 
his catholic outlook, the scientific analysis of religious 
healing had a place equally with the problem of how best 
to govern native races. In politics he had attached him- 
self, since 1918, to the Labor Party; and he had been, 
since last autumn, the Labor candidate for London 
University. He accepted the possibility of a political 
career with eagerness, for he had become convinced that 
the time had come to develop a scientific political 
psychology. The world without Rivers will seem to many 
of us a definitely poorer place. He never stopped learn- 
ing, and, wherever he learned, he taught. There are few 
men, even of his eminence, who did work of which the 
quality was always not less remarkable than its range,’’ 


A WAYFARER. 





Wife and Letters, 


A CHAMPION OF NEW LIBERALISM. 


Tue future of Liberalism depends mainly, we think, 
upon the number of young men and women to whom 
such a book as Mr. Elliott Dodds has just published 
(“ Liberalism in Action,’’ Allen & Unwin) makes a 
whole-hearted and a whole-headed appeal. There is 
nothing apologetic in the tone of Mr. Dodds. He is 
well informed, pungent in style, and courageous in spirit. 
He has no doubts either about the past or the future of 
Liberalism. Appealing to the ordinary, well-meaning 
citizen, he opens with a brief and breezy recital of the 
many grave issues that immediately confront him, pre- 
senting a sort of jig-saw puzzle only to be solved by 
discovering the single pattern into which the separate bits 
will fit. This pattern is Liberalism. A rehearsal of the 
achievements of the Liberal Party during the past cen- 
tury in the various fields of liberation, the enlargement 
of the franchise, free trade, colonial self-government, 
sound finance, and social reform, gives confidence that in 
Liberalism will be found satisfaction alike for the ideal 
and the practical, “the dream and the business.’’ In 
following the current of this history we find Liberalism 
itself widening its borders and extending its contents. 
During the last generation it has become more definitely 
constructive, and has recognized that the State must play 
a larger and more varied part in securing individual 
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liberty than was recognized by early or mid-Victorian 
Liberals. 

One of the most challenging chapters sets out 
what Liberals have done for the emancipation of Labor. 
Here Mr. Dodds, notwithstanding the opposition of a 
section of Liberal employers, claims for Liberal Govern- 
ments the main part of our factory legislation, the 
removal of the ban upon trade unionism, and the estab- 
lishment of full liberty of combination. More recent 
legislation has brought Old Age Pensions, Labor 
Exchanges, and compulsory insurance, shorter hours for 
shop-workers and miners, and, still more important, the 
beginnings of a wage-enforcement policy in the Trade 
Boards Act of 1909, and the (Miners’) Minimum Wage 
Act of 1912, while the war broke in upon a great agricul- 
tural and housing policy which was to liberalize the life 
and work of rural England. These tasks are only the 
first fruits of a great constructive Liberalism, inter- 
national, imperial, national, industrial, financial, educa- 
tional. New demands everywhere press upon it. Are 
its spirit, its outlook, and its resources equal to these 
demands? 

Mr. Dodds replies with a triumphant affirma- 
tive, and sketches a large policy of modern Liberalism 
along the lines of what, for convenience, may be called 
the New Manchesterism. This policy, endorsed in 
substance by the Liberal Federation last year, may be 
regarded as the challenge of Free Liberalism to the Labor 
Party. Mr. Dodds himself, we think, stands in the Left 
Wing of Free Liberalism, both in his internationalism 
and in his industrial policy. If he could carry an 
effective majority of Liberals with him along the several 
paths of his advance upon nineteenth-century Liberalism, 
his confidence would be well justified. For the Labor 
Party, though hardly to be regarded as committed to full 
Socialism (as Mr. Dodds implies, “ It calls itself Labor ; 
it is really Socialist ’’), is undoubtedly damaged by the 
imputation and suspicion of this Sosialism, as well as by 
the activities of a small Bolshevist or Syndicalist 
minority. In point of fact, the essential weakness of 
Labor lies net in its extremists, but in the narrow vision 
and the ignorance and indifference of its rank and file. 
Such a party, were it placed at the head of Government, 
would, it is felt, prove incompetent rather than revolu- 
tionary. Why? Not because it does not contain able 
and expert politicians, but because the condition of the 
party and the electorate is such that these men would not 
be in power. The Labor Party has an excellently 
thought-out policy, foreign and domestic, a little but not 
much more “ Socialistic’’ than that of Mr. Dodds. It 
has enough men of first-rate political ability to make a 
better and more expert Government than any that has 
yet been seen. But the working-class electorate is too 
conservative to give these men and their policy a chance. 

We put this same question to Mr. Dodds and his 
supporters. Does a Liberal Party exist to-day large 
enough, earnest enough, and sufficiently agreed to carry 
out his new Liberalism, firmly, consistently, and at a 
sufficient pace? Perhaps it does. But experience alone 
can establish faith. For the new Liberalism appears to 
be in much the same plight as Labor. It has its prophets, 
its competent and aspiring guides, but will the people 
follow? There are two difficulties—Liberal leaders and 
leading Liberals. By the former, of course, we mean the 
Victorian officials of the party, by the latter the little 
groups of local business men and lawyers who run the 
organizations. Now the former are hampered in a double 
way by their past. Few, if any, of them are full-blooded 
internationalists and anti-imperialists (or ‘‘ true ’’ im- 
perialists) like Mr. Dodds. Lord Grey and Mr. Asquith 
were members of the Imperialist Wing of the party that 





supported the unpardonable Boer War. The makers of 
the secret arrangements with France which stretched the 
Entente into a binding obligation, and of the secret treaty 
with Italy, can hardly be accepted as the champions of 
the open diplomacy for which Mr. Dodds stands. 

But, apart from such particular points, the record of 
Liberal leaders during the war did little to inspire the 
confidence of believers in free trade, free speech, free 
Press, and other essential liberties. For, with all 
allowance for war-emergencies, Liberal leaders rarely 
raised their voices in warning against the grave 
abuses of D.O.R.A., for whose excessive powers indeed 
they were responsible. Worse than that, none of the 
most eminent among them stood with Lord Lansdowne in 
his demand for a negotiated peace. Liberal leaders who 
supported a fight to a finish and a dictated (i.e., an unjust) 
peace, who uttered no word of protest during the 1918 
election against the wild demands on Germany, are in 
a very weak position when they invite the electorate to 
place the peaceful settlement of Europe in their hands. 
Even during the reckless finance of 1919 and the embroil- 
ments in Russia and Mesopotamia their record is 
almost bare. Again, what is the actual policy of Liberal 
leaders on our financial situation, apart from a general 
girding against extravagance? Have they even adum- 
brated any plan for a substantial reduction of national 
indebtedness, or for such drastic curtailment of arma- 
ments as alone can enable such reduction to be effected, 
apart from a capital levy, to which not even Mr. Dodds 
will turn a favorable eye? 

On industrial pelicy Liberal leaders are still 
hampered by the individualist traditions of the party. 
For readers will observe that the constructive, social, 
economic policy of the last decade was pressed upon the 
party by Mr. George, and though Mr. Dodds claims it for 
“ Liberalism,’’ it was received with ill-grace by a powerful 
section of his Liberal leaders. The case is even graver 
when we turn to leading Liberals. While we recognize 
that many employers are coming to adopt a new attitude 
to Labor, recent experience does not lead us to expect 
that Mr. Dodds’s proposals for controlling the powers of 
combines for limiting dividends, or for giving any real 
control of industry to representatives of Labor, will com- 
mend themselves to most of the hard-headed business men 
who finance and control the party. 

In other words, we doubt whether Mr. Dodds, with 
all his skill and enthusiasm, has proved that Liberalism 
can “do it alone.’’ Confused as Labor is in its outlook 
and its professions, we still think that Liberals have more 
to learn from it, and more to gain by co-operation with 
it, than Mr. Dodds admits. For Liberals have never yet 
confronted fully the problem of social reform. One sen- 
tence from this book illustrates their failure: “ What 
Liberals desire is first of all to secure a maximum pro- 
duction of wealth, and next to see the product more 
equally distributed.”” No such separation of the problems 
of productivity and distribution is possible. They are 
one and the same. It is the subconscious desire to post- 
pone the better distribution which induces many Liberals 
to give a false precedence to productivity. 





THE CROWDED ‘NINETIES. 
Tue new and revised edition of Mr. Holbrook Jackson’s 
admirable volume on “ The Eighteen-Nineties ’’ (Grant 
Richards) takes our memory back to a time so fantastic 
as to seem almost incredible. Those ten years were a 
period of amazing intellectual variety—an age not so 
much of greatness as of enterprising adventure. In one 
sense it was a Twilight of the Gods, for the great gods 
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who had dominated the middle century—such gods as 
Dickens and Darwin and Tennyson—were going, going, 
or gone. But the deepening twilight was so full of fire- 
flies, will-o’-the-wisps, comets, shooting stars, and 
glimmering new constellations, to say nothing of the gas 
lamps and electricity of the streets, that it seemed more 
entrancing than the day. We mention the artificial 
lights to placate the ghosts of those old times who pre- 
ferred Piccadilly Circus to ploughed fields, and liked 
rouge better than roses. ; 

What a set they were! In reading the book we are 
astonished at their mere number. The bare list of the 
names at that time distinguished would fill two of our 
columns. And what infinite variety of interest and 
enterprise! The relics of their endeavors lie so thick 
upon the churchyard of time that it is difficult to arrange 
or classify the bones. We might, perhaps, heap them 
up into three great mounds with distinctive labels: 
(1) The Decadents, (2) The Socialists, (3) The Imperialists. 
But often the classes overlap, and it is hard to decide 
upon which tumulus a skeleton should be thrown. Most 
people, at all events if they have a sense for literature 
or art, think first of the Decadents when the ’Nineties 
are mentioned, and for the first five years out of the ten, 
Decadence was probably what is now called the 
‘“ slogan.’’ It so happened that during those years the 
present writer published certain volumes of short stories 
(the short story was the fashionable form, as being ‘‘ so 
much more artistic! ’’), artd he remembers that one 
review began with the ominous words, ‘‘ The author may 
perhaps be called Impressionist, but, not being Decadent, 
he can hardly interest our age.’’ Yet it would be hard 
to define what the critics meant by Decadence. It 
seemed to imply a certain weariness of the common 
world—the weariness that comes of satiety, especially of 
satiety in ordinary sensual pleasures. Satiety drove to 
curiosity, to the exploration of new and untried 
emotions, no matter how perverse and contrary to the 
usual lines of pleasurable sensation. One of the objects 
of life was to keep clear of the common ruts along which 
human nature has generally been content to run; for, 
as the High Priest of Decadence expressed it, ‘‘ The first 
duty of life is to be as artificial as possible.’’ 

The search for new emotion and new ecstasy is the 
only escape for jaded people on this side death. We 
must assume that the searchers are fairly well off ; for 
otherwise they would not be jaded, since for the poor the 
ordinary pleasures would usually suffice, if they could get 
them. But when well-to-do and fairly educated people 
began to be a little weary of daily joys, and were told 
(as Pater told them) that ‘‘ What we have to do is to be 
for ever curiously testing new opinions and courting new 
impressions,’ then they were stimulated to the hunt. 
Then, hearing further that to form habits is failure, 
they strove ‘‘ to burn always with that hard, gemlike 
flame, and to maintain this ecstasy, which is success in 
life.’” They sought ‘‘ to catch at any exquisite passion, 
or any contribution to knowledge that seemed by a lifted 
horizon to set the spirit free for a moment, or any stirring 
of the senses, strange dyes, strange colors, and curious 
odors, or work of the artist’s hands, or the face of one’s 
friend.’’ Since our time is short, and the number of our 
pulses counted, let us clutch the joy of the moment—the 
“monochronos hedone’’—and for the moment feel 
again that thrill of an excitement which habit has 
glutted to death. If the search was vain, other dark 
avenues must be drawn; for there are many coverts 
accessible to man, and in one or other of them the new 
ecstasy must surely lurk. And if no new thing—no un- 
tried emotion, however perverse—could anywhere be 





found, the disappointed hunters could but echo the cry 
raised nearly thirty years before their search began :— 
‘‘ Ah, where shall we go then for pastime, 

If the worst that can be has been done? ”’ 

Such, we believe, was the essence of Decadence—the 
desire for moments of unwonted ecstasy among well-fed 
and educated people whom excess in the ordinary 
passions of mankind had wearied. The weariness 
belonged to the period which the lesser among them chose 
to call fin de stécle, and the search for new emotion did 
not always lead to perverted forms of vice. Many of 
the Decadents Iaid a solemn and portentous stress upon 
“sex,’’ but, after all, the mysteries of sex can be 
exhausted like other emotions, and there are many other 
interests and mysteries in life. The search might turn 
to the beautiful, or what was then called the 
“ esthetic,’’ side of religion, and very frequently it did. 
Oscar Wilde’s “ De Profundis ’’ was welcomed by many 
as a sort of repentance and a sign of fervid and spiritual 
grace poured from a converted sinner’s heart. Yet he 
must be a careless or prejudiced reader who does not 
detect in all its charm and beauty the Decadent note of 
a search for a new and attractive emotion, and perceive 
the affectation and pose of a spirit whose ultimate objects 
were a new stirring of the senses and an alluring appear- 
ance before the world of xsthetic culture. Or, if that 
seem a little harsh (for there may possibly be joy in 
heaven over every sinner who even poses as a penitent), 
let us at least acquiesce in a subtle criticism by Mr. Hol- 
brook Jackson when he is discussing the same remarkable 
man :— 

“Although he found consolation in Christian 
mysticism whilst in prison, and again on his death-bed, 
we shall never know with what subtle joy he permitted 
his own destruction during the intervening period.” 

A subtle joy even in the ruin of one’s own soul, 
provided the emotions were new and stirring—that was 
sufficient reward for the Decadent. Hence to him the 
ordinary rules and distinctions of conduct disappeared, 
and people who wished to be thought advanced prattled 
about actions as being “ not immoral but a-moral,’’ till 
one was sick to death of hearing them, though echoes of 
the chatter flit about us still. 

When we speak of the ’Nineties, most people, 
we suppose, think first of “The Yellow Book,”’ 
which made yellow the popular color among the 
elect, and of Aubrey Beardsley, whose name remains 
inseparably connected with it. The spirit of that 
great artist, feverishly working through the few years 
of his life as though in defiance of inevitable doom, 
certainly pervaded the book, especially the covers, which 
were so conspicuous. Besides, the illustrations contained 
much of his best work, perhaps the very best, except 
“The Rape of the Lock.’’ But for all that, “The 
Yellow Book ’’ was not the organ of Decadence. It was 
“urbane ”’ certainly, occupied with affairs of the town, 
rather inclined to situations that in those days were 
thought “risky,’’ and given to the easy paradox 
which consisted in composing proverbs exactly contrary 
to the established judgments of the orbis terrarum. 
But among its writers were satirists, humorists, 
brilliant story-tellers, and poets, many of whom 
have since risen to great distinction for very different 
qualities from Decadence. Their only connection 
as a school was a certain freshness of outlook upon 
life, and the exhilaration of trying experiments in 
social relations. There was a deal of preciosity mixed up 
with their writing, a painful lot of talk about /e mot 
juste, a careful felicity and exquisite phrasing which 
makes their work seem a little ludicrous in these sterner 
days. But there was the same sort of preciosity in the 
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Revival of the sixteenth century, and, after all, one is 
inclined to describe the greater movements of the 
’Nineties rather as a Renaissance than a Decadence. As 
in the Renaissance, we find in the ’Nineties an extra- 
ordinary development upon all the lines of applied arts: 
in the craftsmanship of the William Morris school, for 
instance ; in the new founts of type, sometimes beautiful 
though difficult to read ; and in the new methods of book 
illustration, sometimes beautiful though overcrowded. 
But, as we have said, underneath all this brilliant and 
artistic movement two other main forces were working, 
and both survived it when the arrest of Oscar Wilde 
shattered at all events its Decadent section. First there 
was the Socialistic, or at least the Social, movement 
marked by the piercing sanity of Bernard Shaw’s plays 
and pamphlets, the patient labors of the Webbs and 
Charles Booth, the Fabian doctrines, the Anarchists, 
Toynbee Hall, “ Merrie England,’’ and much beside. 
This has on the whole proved itself the most enduring of 
the impulses arising from those stirring ten years; for 
though its forms have changed, its power has enormously 
increased, and like the rod of Aaron it has eaten all the 
other serpents. But, at the time, the movement for 
plutocratic and military Imperialism appeared at least 
equally strong. Its trumpet was blown by Rudyard 
Kipling, Henley, the “ National Observer,” and, on 
the side of mere blood and adventure, by Stevenson. It 
was a natural reaction against the effeminacy of the 
Decadents, and the tedium of prolonged peace and pros- 
perity, varied only by an occasional jolly little war with 
savages. The South African War stifled that sort of 
brag almost as suddenly as Wilde’s arrest ended the 
Decadence; for it brought many thousands of English 
people face to face with the realities of war, and the 
meaning of plutocratic exploitation. The horror of 
subsequent history has swept it all clean away, as one 
may hope—swept it clean as the Comedian said the broom 
of the War God swept Greece of old. But those who 
lived in maturity through the ’Nineties must count the 
spirit of adventure among the crowded motive-forces of 
that astonishing epoch. Nor have we here nearly 
exhausted even the bare list of those forces. We have 
said nothing of the “ Kail Yard ’’ writers who wrung our 
hearts till our eyes wept blood, nor of the “Celtic 
Revival,’’ from which we may date the departure leading 
to Sinn Fein and the present situation in Ireland. Nor 
of—but how in a single article can one even hint at all 
the flashing lights of intellect and fresh endeavor which 
illuminated those years of infinitely varied experiment? 





“THE BITTER WITH HIS BUMP.” 


Goinc up from London to East Anglia this year is 
travelling back from May into April. The landscape 
subtly pales from green to opalescent, the leaves dwindle 
and creep further and further into their sheaths, and 
only the persistent river of cowslips along the embank- 
ment, mazing and serpentining by, swelling into pools 
and strewing fragrant backwaters, preserves the stability 
of things. But I am far beyond them, hurried past year 
after year into a core of remoteness where time at last 
stands still and journeys no more. Time’s resting-place 
is a little Broad among the great waterways of East 
Norfolk, secluded from men and years and change, and 
forested, except for narrow, lateral channels and a middle 
track of open water, by an unbroken belt of feathered 
reeds and fleeced reedmace, tufts of fawn and white wool 
teased out and skewered seven and eight feet high upon 
a legion of spears. There are no flowers in this primeval 





jungle, for the king-cups, the spearwort, and the cuckoo- 
flowers never venture beyond its marshy borders, and the 
lovely pyramids of the water violet, with its triple-tiered 
radiations of white blossom, rise like pages of Aphrodite 
with joined hands out of the water of the dykes. But 
threading the reed-paths in a gunning punt whose 
breadth obliterates the earth and all its riches, 
sweeps one into the lonely world of sky with its huge, 
solitary sunflower and rushing planets of black swifts. 
One is indeed so castaway in the denseness of the reed- 
bed that at noon on a cloudless day one could well imagine 
that it was suspended by the ropes of the sun, and, itself 
terraqueous, was the one solid dwelling-place in the 
universe. Yet flowers there are among the columns of 
the reeds, though intangible and more volatile than 
butterflies, for the sun’s rays, splintered and broken up 
by them, mingle with the shadows of the green spathes 
of the young reeds and dead stems to blossom into a 
myriad of glancing lights, pale green, gold, pearl-grey, 
tawny, and silver. The massed reeds were a spectrum 
not for the colors but the linear rays of the declining sun, 
and, thus cascaded in light, lent to the streaked, 
pencilled, and chequered plumage of the bittern the cap 
of invisibility. 

It was to listen to, perchance to see, this most rare 
and singular of fowls that I had stepped out of the here 
and now into this timeless mid-world of reedy desert and 
water, this antique of manless nature, where the scream 
of the ventriloquist water-rail was like the ripping of 
hollow reed-stems, and the desperate, scrannel fiddling of 
the sedge-warblers, dozens of them, seemed the deliberate 
music of wind and water improvising through the reed- 
pipes. It is not curious that a great bird of which not 
a single intimate record exists in science except the very 
vivid one of Miss Turner, the princess of ornithologists, 
in the tenth volume of the ‘‘ Transactions of the Norfolk 
and Norwich Naturalists’ Society ’’ (1919), should have 
had a far more tenacious hold upon tradition and-litera- 
ture than upon its own reed-forests. Skelton, in the 
“‘ Boke of Philip Sparow,’’ brings to the wake ‘‘ The 
Bitter with his Bump, The Crane with his trump,’’ and 
Burns, in his elegy on Captain Matthew Henderson— 
“‘a gentleman who held the patent for his honors 
directly from Almighty God ’’—also celebrates his choral 
mourning, ‘‘ Ye bitterns, till the quagmire reels, Rair 
(roar) for his sake.’’ There is a very scarce poem, “ The 
Inundation, or the Life of a Fen-Man,”’ by ‘“‘ A Fen 
Parson,’’ written at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, which has a word for the bittern:— 


** For now the bittern undulates her note 

Like a deep-mouth’d bassoon, and swells her throat ”’ ; 

and Thomson’s lines :— 
“The bittern knows his time, with bill submerged, 

To shake the sounding marsh,” 
refer to the still surviving country lore that the bittern 
“booms ’’ by thrusting his bill into the water or in a 
hollow reed-stem. Drayton (‘‘ Polyolbion ’’) has ‘‘ the 
buzzing bitter,’’ and Crabbe (‘‘ Peter Grimes ’’) writes 
expressively, ‘‘ The loud bittern, from his bulrush home, 
Gave from the salt-ditch side the bellowing boom.’’ The 
very names of this individualist among the herons— 
Meredrum, Bog Bumper, Sir Thomas’  Browne’s 
‘‘ Bitour,’”? Meredrumble, Bottleybump, even the 
Botaurus stellaris of science, so uninspired and unintel- 
ligible in nomenclature, for all the slaughter it does for 
it—show that the bird lives in the imagination of men, 
a Voice, not a Presence, like the groaning and travailing 
of creation, the roaring of its looms. 

The old naturalists are as ready with myth as 
countryfolk with superstition about the bittern, and 
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Stevenson, in his classical ‘‘ Birds of Norfolk ’’ (1870), 
confesses he had never heard the ‘‘ boom,’’ and fills in 
a fragmentary account with a lament on the extinction of 
the bird as a brecding species. Its history, indeed, is 
as strange and nocturnal as its character and habits. The 
reclamation of the fens no doubt played a part in thinning 
its distribution. But the evil gun and the besotted 
avarice of the collector were the principal causes which 
added rarity to the mystery of a once common bird. In 
1853 it was sold for one shilling a bird, and shooting 
parties used to scour the reeds and kill off thirty in a 
morning. The last eggs were ‘‘ obtained ’’ in 1868, and, 
though a half-fledged bird was killed in 1886 and the 
home-sickness of the adults brought them seeking their 
old homes on migration year after year, the bittern had 
joined ruff, Savi’s warbler, night reeler, avocet, black 
tern, great bustard, spoonbill, and black-tailed godwit as 
a native lost to Norfolk and to Britain. And now, 
unique and inscrutable as ever, and thanks to the efforts 
of the Norfolk and Norwich Naturalists’ Society, the 
bittern has gone back to his dim and ancient labyrinth, 
the only treasure of life we have lost and found again, 
a memory clothed in flesh, manifested once more in a 
formless Voice, and ghostly, illusory, as though but half 
recovered from the dead. He stands among the reeds 
by day, himself a reed, with head, neck, and long bill 
rigidly pointed to the skies like an attenuated saint of 
the wilderness in ecstasy, an occult thing of medieval 
fantasy, half vegetable and half beast, and when winds 
are tired and faint among the reeds booms his eldritch 
love to the paling sky. Only with night does he wake 
to a full life, and only when the young are hatched do 
the parents venture out by day on owlish, cinnamon 
wing into this world of sense and multiformity and candid 
being. In 1911 the first nest was found after nearly fifty 
years, and this year there are possibly a score of breeding 
pairs in Broadland and certainly three on this miniature 
Broad, as many as it would hold. Yet though we spent 
hours navigating the reed warrens, hunting the water 
snark, I saw him or her but once, an hour before sun- 
down, trailing from one reed-bed to another, and at a 
time when some of the young must have been out of very 
shells that match the umber of the dead reeds and 
platform nest. 

So far as anything is known about the bittern, only 
the male beats the mystic gong, and in June, when the 
young are fledged, his voice breaks like the cuckoo’s, and, 
except for a heron-like ‘‘ squark,’’ the birds are silent 
out of the nuptial season. Heard close at hand, the 
warlock love-chant is not one but five notes. First of all 
you hear three growls or grunts or muffled roars; then 
silence, and then, after a deep, plainly audible inspira- 
tion, the great boom is launched on a long-drawn, steady 
bass of marvellous power, resonance, and depth. In my 
experience—and I heard the birds booming continually 
from five o’clock till nearly sunset—the inhalation 
and the drum-roll (deeper than a drum and without any 
percussion) were usually repeated four times with a 
second or two’s interval, sometimes three times, and 
rarely five. This could be checked because the two other 
males who caught up the challenge or the rapture or the 
echo of the third both roared or trumpeted or tolled or 
thundered at a different pitch, cne of them at an extra- 
ordinarily mellow and sonorous intonation. At a distance 
of from one to three miles, this organ-bass sounds like 
a fog-horn, only more euphoniously, and the villagers 
mistake it for such. But the odd thing is that the 
volume of sound is little louder a few yards away than 
atamile. It is not the loudness of the note which strikes 
the listener, who hears it with the same suspense, the 





same catch of the breath, with which he heard for the first 
time the Porter’s knocking in ‘‘ Macbeth,’ but its hollow 
penetration and the associations—so wild, so prodigious 
and beyond sense and outward things—it evokes. A tom- 
tom heard in the sunless Congo forests may well seem to 
the traveller the beating of the heart of uarkness. But 
there is nothing sinister nor boding nor ghoulish in the 
deep-mouthed baying of the bittern, nor does its ordered 
intensity in the least resemble the bellowing of the bull, 
as it has been described. It is sepulchral only because it 
seems to come from no definite place but to swell up from 
underground, from the depths of the roots of things, the 
bowels of life where germinate the seeds of day and night, 
whence all things come and whither all return. To one 
pent within the reed-bed, loosed from the multitudinous 
earth and drifted to a foreign element, the bittern’s boom 
is indeed discarnate and unearthly. But it seems, too, 
the voice, first labored and then released, of fruitfulness 
and beginning and undying promise. 

Back on land, with the sun still a distant poplar’s 
length from the rim of the world, I stood for a last look 
over the reeds flooded with its rays. At once there 
appeared low over them, and within fifty yards of me, an 
apparition of the softest, purest alabaster shot through 
and through with the golden shafts, and with powerful 
rhythmic beats of the great wings measuring a direct 
course for the shore. It was a Snowy Owl, the Vyetea 
scandiaca of Linneus, the great owl (larger than any 
buzzard) of Spitzbergen and Franz Josef Land, Alaska, 
Kamchatka, Siberian tundras, and the barrens of the 
Arctic, which heads the icy gales to the Orkneys and 
Shetlands in winter, and now floated, as it has been 
known to do nine times in a hundred and fifty years, over 
a Norfolk fen.* It isa dimorphic bird, and I was gazing 
at the white form, flecked with a few light touches of 
brown on wings and tail. But it seemed I looked upon 
the spirit of life itself, puissant over death and the frozen 
wastes of loss, mortality, and doom. And in that vision 
the bittern’s marsh-shaking voice seemed to take on a 
triumphal sonority, as though the gods beneath hailed 
the glory and the fruit of their labor. 

H. J. M. 





Letters to the Editor, 


PROTECTION IN PRACTICE. 

Sir,—lIllustrations of Protection in practice have come 
before the House of Commons in striking fashion in the past 
few days, though they have been almost ignored in the daily 
Press. In the Budget debates Captain Wedgwood Benn drew 
attention to the retention of the McKenna duties on imported 
motor-cars, motor-cycles, clocks, watches, musical instru- 
ments, and cinema films. These duties, 334 per cent. ad 
valorem, were imposed in 1915 with the object of economizing 
shipping tonnage and discouraging luxurious expenditure. 
As a war measure they were justified, but three-and-a-half 
years after the Armistice there is not a shred of excuse for 
them. A case of sorts can be argued for a general tariff ; no 
case at all can be made out for the protection of a few 
selected and favored industries. 

Independent Liberals are daily exposing the follies of 
the Safeguarding of Industries Act, a grotesque measure 
which seems to have been expressly contrived by a perverted 
ingenuity to hinder, hamper, and impede international trade. 








*The identification is certain. The bird had been seen in 
the neighborhood and identified by an expert ornithologist; nor 
does a barn-owl, a much smaller and darker bird, appear in daylight, 
unless it has a family to feed, and then at twilight. This was full 
day (May 13th) and too early for the hatching of the barn-owl’s young. 
There is no confusing the Barn with the Snowy Owl, as the pseudo- 
scientific scoundrels who shoot the latter have proved only too plainly. 
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That Act, with all its imperfections on its head, cannot 
possibly endure. 

It was a surprise to the House to learn that a compact 
had been made with British glass manufacturers giving them 
a virtual monopoly of the glass required for miners’ safety 
lamps in Great Britain. Bitter complaints came from Mr. 
Adamson and Major Watts-Morgan of the quality of the 
home-made glass now used in these lamps ; and so profound 
an impression was made by the miners’ spokesmen that the 
Government had to promise an inquiry and postpone the 
second reading of the Bill prohibiting the importation of 
foreign glass for another three years. Meantime, the pro- 
hibition is in being. By the irony of events this protective 
device hits hardest our devoted ally, the most promising of 
all the Succession States, Czecho-Slovakia, whence comes the 
finest glass in the world. 

It was in the House of Lords, however, that the worst 
example of preferential trading came to light. Lord Emmott’s 
startling revelations of the result of the differential export 
duty on West African products staggered their Lordships, 
who with one voice demanded its abolition. It was not 
pleasant to learn that, owing to these export duties on their 
commodities, the natives in British colonies are far worse off 
to-day than are the natives in adjacent Belgian and French 
territories. In addition to the ordinary export duty of £2 
per ton, a further differential duty, also of £2, is levied on 
palm kernels exported to places outside the British Empire. 
Undoubtedly, this differential duty helped the expansion of 
the margarine industry in Great Britain in the past four 
years, but now the whole weight of it falls on the native 
producer, who was already suffering severely from the 
economic duties that came in the wake of the war. Lord 
Emmott gave a pitiful account of the present condition of 
the native producers. A few years ago they enjoyed abound- 
ing prosperity. Now they are in misery. In large measure 
their present plight is due to the differential export duty 
levied for the benefit of British traders. In God’s name, if 
the margarine industry needs to be protected—which I do 
not admit—let us protect it at our own expense, and not by 
ruthless exploitation of helpless natives whose interests we 
cynically disregard and whose views we have insolently over- 
ruled. 

You will remember that in the late autumn of 1916 the 
first move in the anti-Asquith conspiracy was an attack by 
Conservative rebels, led by Sir Edward Carson, against Mr. 
Bonar Law, then Colonial Secretary, for his tardiness in 
adopting a preferential British trading policy in West Africa. 
After the new Government had taken office in December, 1916, 
the preferential policy of the Tory Protectionists came into 
force, though there were long delays owing to the strong 
hostility of the West African people. Their protests were 
unavailing, but the new duties were only carried by means 
of official majorities on the Councils. It is a melancholy 
story, this gross betrayal by the Imperial Government of 
the interests of natives to whom it stands in the relation 
of trustee.—Yours, &c., Harry Jones. 

May 15th, 1922, 


THE EXCLUSION OF CANADIAN CATTLE. 

Str,—As a constant reader of THe Nation anp THE 
ArHueN&uM I was more than surprised at the tenor of the 
paragraph by “ A Wayfarer,” on May 27th, on the Canadian 
cattle embargo. 

The opening sentences are quite sound and to the point, 
but the closing ones are, so to speak, an anticlimax, and 
convey the impression the writer has never mastered the 
issues involved. Instead of an animal being landed here 
at £6 or £7 a head, the ocean freight alone will meantime 
represent that amount, if not more. Then, cheap as 
cattle are meantime in Canada, shipping stores range from 
£2 10s. to £10 and £12 a head, according to age and breeding. 

Then as to the ruin of the British farmer, it is all 
the other way about. If, as the writer says, stores can be 
produced cheaply in Canada, they cannot be so here, else 
why this claim for official protection to the store stock- 
breeder? Surely the wisest policy is to allow the Canadian 
to breed, and the British farmer to feed and place them on 
the market here as fresh meat. By taking them as stores 
we enrich our old worn-out soil, and give four times as much 
employment as grass land does; take them in here at half 





the price of the finished article, and you give a new fillip 
both to dairy and stock farming by securing a continuous 
and healthy supply of thriving cattle. 

Might I be allowed to say that one of the best dairy 
cows | ever had was a Canadian-Ayrshire Shorthorn cross? 

To put the case moderately, you can more easily feed 
off four Canadians than three Irish. 

There is ample demand here for all the store cattle which 
can be reared profitably. Suppose Canada sent 200,000 to 
300,000 a year. With the best stock climate in the world, 
with 45,000,000 of population to feed with a decreasing 
national purchasing power, why refuse this princely offer, 
which is worth many millions a year to our nation, enriching 
both them and us, more especially since the late tariff 
enacted by America? The continuance of the embargo is a 
direct tax on food by curtailing the extraneous supply of the 
raw article by one-third. Ireland sends us annually 800,000 
to 900,000 cattle of all ages; 400,000 to 500,000 of these 
would be stores. Canada would soon send us 200,000 to 
500,000 cattle. Last year they exported to all countries 
415,000 cattle. There are many other phases of this 
question, but I cannot trespass further on your space.— 
Yours, &c., Henry W. McComsiz. 

Aberdeenshire. 


Sin,—I owe “ Wayfarer” an apology. 1 had mistaken 
the meaning of his paragraph. It was never his intention to 
say anything in favor of the “Embargo.” He finds it, as I 
do, indefensible. It is only that he doubts whether the 
time for removing it has come. 

Well, nothing in politics is more difficult than to know 
the exact time for carrying a desirable reform. But when 
those two children of this world, Lords Beaverbrook and 
Northcliffe, who in their generation, as I think, are so much 
wiser than either the “ Wayfarer” or myself, assure us that 
the hour has struck, may we not at least accept our destiny ? 

As for Farmer Giles and his friends, it is surely not 
impossible that with the price of beef remaining—as the 
authorities predict—almost unaffected by the change, and 
the price of store cattle continually falling as the Canadian 
stores come in, this long-delayed redemption of a pledge may 
turn out, after all, to be for them quite a profitable affair. 


—Yours, &c., Pumie Moree... 


AN AMERICAN REPLIES. 

Sir,—The editorial on “The Standardization of 
America,” in your issue of April 29th, is as true and painful 
as the English chapter in the book reviewed—“ Civilization 
in the United States.” 

Would that the humility with which an American takes 
this chastening could find its complement in the attitude of 
some British cousins toward the most conspicuous fallacy 
among your strictures! The editorial reads: “ By means of 
the most lavish advertising applied to this most suggestible 
material, Americans are made to read the same books at 
the same time, see the same plays, hear the same 
lectures . . .” 

“The most lavish advertising applied” recently to 
lectures in America has been devoted to British celebrities, 
who were hospitably received on American platforms (or 
welcomed before they broke their contracts, or repented of 
their hardihood), although almost uniformly they could not 
lecture. 

Surely Americans should be credited with catholicity, if 
not with taste, when they are lectured within an inch of their 
lives by natives and still endure, and even encourage, the 
annual invasion of inarticulate British notables. (Of course, 
this does not apply to public speakers like S. K. Ratcliffe 
or Ada Ward, who have mastered the platform art.) What 
but the colossal receptivity of guileless Americans could 
have persuaded impresarios to promote the public appearance 
in the States of H. G. Wells, G. *:. Chesterton, and Margot 
Asquith? Not that we regret the fiascos of Chesterton and 
Mrs. Asquith, but we want credit for our rare exceptions to 
standardization. 

Furthermore, in the interest of Anglo-Saxon under- 
standing, a little hospitality in the British Isles to Americans 
who can speak, and who would like to standardize a some- 
what higher level of platform expression than British writers 
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bring us, we think would be timely. Incidentally, the 
well-known parsimony of British audiences, which seems as 
standardized as your healthful heckling, relieves us of any 
suspicion of the motive that has brought most of your dis- 
tinction to us. 

Why not standardize reciprocity between these kindred 
folk ?—Yours, &c., CHARLES ZUFBLIN. 


Boston, U.S.A. 


MR. COLSEY. 


Sir,—Yon have done well in naming Mr. T. Colsey, of 
“Truth,” as the leading agent in stopping the criminal 
career of Mr. Bottomley. It is only the latest of many such 
services to the public. 

Shortly before the war there was an ugly case of judicial 
iniquity perpetrated in Rangoon. Mr. Channing Arnold, an 
editor there, son of Sir Edwin Arnold, had offended officials 
by demanding justice for an ill-treated Muslim girl, and he 
was sent to gaol himself. In the Privy Council Court in 
London, even the magnificent advocacy of Lord Finlay failed 
to persuade the judges there to do right. 

I had the honor of helping to persuade Mr. Colsey of 
what was what, and have always considered that it was his 
steady championship of the right side which led Lord 
Hardinge to intervene and do justice, as soon as the case 
was out of the law courts and he could interfere. That was 
in July, 1914; and even the most devout believer in the 
infallibility of officials was thankful for what he did, for his 
action in that case did a great deal to keep the Muslims in 
India steadily loyal through the war. 

Mr. Colsey is an old man now, and a public pension 
for literary services was never better deserved. The bestowal 
of it would be in harmony with our best legal traditions. 

I write without knowing Mr. Colsey’s wishes and beg 
his forgiveness.—Yours, &c., D. A. Wuson. 


1, Broomfield Road, Ayr. 


HOLIDAYS IN THE CARPATHIANS. 


Sir,—I think you will agree with me that, in this time 
of intense sensitiveness about racial controversies, it must 
be an advantage to call attention to movements (in what I 
may call the controversial districts) which emphasize needs 
which can be recognized by all races, and met by their joint 
work. I have just received an appeal to help in celebrating 
the fiftieth anniversary of the establishment of a Carpathian 
Union for making the heights of Slovakian mountains 
accessible and pleasant to visitors to Mt. Tatra and the rest 
of the Carpathian range, by making roads and footpaths, and 
establishing houses and huts for protection of travellers in 
those districts. The appeal is issued in German, a suffi- 
ciently neutral language in Slovakia, whatever it might be 
in the more Western parts of the new Republic. 

These mountains, comparatively unknown to us, are 
declared by their inhabitants to be equal to the Swiss 
mountains both in beauty and as health resorts. Especially 
cheap journeys will be provided for enabling foreigners to 
join in this celebration. Professor Gyula Andon Hefty, of 
Kesmark, Zips, acts as Secretary of the Verein, and welcomes 
all comers who wish to share in this celebration and to see 
the Slovakian mountains.—Yours, &c., 


.EM : 
Hampstead, N.W. 3. Cc AURICE 


PUNISHING THE AFFLICTED. 


Sm,—One is glad to see that an advancing humane 
conscience has achieved at least something towards mitigating 
the hard lot of performing animals, and that this has 
followed closely upon the means set up to lessen the exploita- 
tion and slaughter of plumage birds. It is promise for the 
future that cruelty is having its area gradually restricted. 

I am writing this to plead on behalf of other very 
different, but not less helpless, victims of a cruel and 
anachronistic system. Day by day, the inmates of our 
asylums and mental hospitals cry out from their crowded 
wards for a mitigation of their hard lot. It is no exag- 





geration to say that life in prison is, as a rule, less punitive 
and hard to bear than life in one of those institutions in 
which sick persons are confined with all the rigor of prison 
discipline, not because they have committed any crime known 
to the legal code, but because they are unbalanced and 
possibly troublesome. 

If one did not know something of the force and endurance 
of tradition, it would seem impossible that the methods of 
treating lunacy should have advanced so little since Charles 
Reade’s exposure in “ Hard Cash.” The authorities respon- 
sible for the present state of things are grudgingly promising 
to put their house—or houses—in order almost in the same 
breath as that in which they deny the existence of the evils 
and the need for reform. They plead all sorts of reasons, 
including economy, for not doing what should have been 
done fifty years ago. They will do as much as they are 
obliged as slowly as they can. It is always the departmental 
way when help is to be given anywhere. 

As things stand, the broad fact is that there is nothing 
in the system to cure mental disease or restore distracted 
minds to health. On the contrary, asylums are, of all 
places, those most likely to cause lunacy or to turn a curable 
case into an incurable one. To disguise this, the Board 
of Control publishes figures showing a recovery rate of nearly 
40 per cent. These figures are utterly erroneous and misleading. 
The actual recovery rate is only about 6 per cent., a terribly 
and significantly low one. This is not to be wondered at 
when it is realized that in the large majority of asylums there 
are no methods of curative treatment, it being considered 
quite sufficient if patients are detained with as little suffering 
to themselves and as little trouble and expense as possible 
to the authorities. The average asylum doctor has 400 
patients under him. What chance has he to effect cures? If 
patients recover and are discharged, so much the better for 
them: it is their good fortune, which they do not owe to 
the system. The Ministry of Health declares, almost with 
an air of finality, that a proper system would mean additional 
expenditure, which is not to be thought of. At first, this 
might be so; but a system which produced cures and dis- 
charges, instead of life-long detentions, would soon work out 
as an economy. 

This Council is demanding a Royal Commission, com- 
posed of competent and impartial men and women, to inquire 
thoroughly into the whole system and recommend a complete 
reform. Why is this inquiry being withheld, while the 
Ministry of Health attempts to mislead the public by means 
of departmental inquiries carried out by men who are them- 
selves concerned in administering the present callous and 
incompetent machine? A complete inquiry would mean a 
complete exposure and a complete change. This alone is 
enough to stimulate the official instinct for delay and the 
status quo. And, in the meanwhile, tens of thousands of our 
fellows are suffering. I beg you to use your wide influence 
on their behalf.—Yours, &c., 

Barpara Ayrton GouLp, 
Organizing Secretary. 
National Council for Lunacy Reform, 
86, Avenue Chambers, 
Southampton Row, W.C. 





A SOPHISTRY OF DURATION. 


TELL me not beauty dies like dew 
The envious sun draws trembling up, 
Nor liken hers to that brief hue 
Flushes the rose’s tender cup— 
For things like her so lovely are, 
They should outlive the bravest star. 


If all my senses still conspire, 
Ere their meridian be past, 
To set the blossoms of desire, 
The worm shall not exult at last : 
Her children and my words I trust 
Shall speak her grace when we are dust. 


Ricuarp ALDINGTON, 
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The GHeek in the itn. 


(BY OUR CITY EDITOR.) 


THURSDAY. 

As usual at holiday seasons, business on the Stock Exchange 
this week has been resumed in a very half-hearted fashion, 
and activity has not been stimulated by the news from 
Treland. The dividend money distributed by the Government 
last week has not yet found its way into investment channels, 
but, on the other hand, there has been little selling, apart 
from some profit-taking in Home Rails. British Government 
securities have eased a little this week, and the foreign bond 
market has been dull on the reaction in the Continental 
exchanges. The latter resulted from what appears to be 
a temporary hitch in Paris, the Bankers’ Committee having 
arrived at the conclusion that the issue of a foreign German 
loan depends on the possibility of reducing Germany’s 
Reparation debt. The Committee was yesterday informed 
by the Reparations Commission that the financial basis 
of the Reparations payments comes within its purview 
in answer to a direct question to this effect addressed 
to the Commission. Reports from Paris speak of 
a growing feeling in French official circles against a 
large loan on behalf of Germany, as at first proposed, 
and equally against any further reduction in the 
amount to be paid by Germany. Mr. F. C. Goodenough, 
Chairman of Barclays Bank, who, some weeks ago, put 
forward as a suggested solution of the problem the issue 
of German bonds endorsed by the countries receiving them, 
again returns to the subject in the latest issue of the Bank’s 
monthly review, and repeats his former proposal with the 
additional suggestion of a reduction in the amount of the 
payment. 


THe AMERICAN EXCHANGE. 


How far the recent sharp rise in the New York exchange 
rate to over $4.50 to the £ is due to the belief that any 
practical settlement of the banking conference in Paris will 
result in transfers of German money from America to Great 
Britain and France, it is impossible to say; but such a 
recovery in the value of sterling at this time of the year is 
most unusual. Expert opinion as to the immediate cause 
and future possibilities is, at the moment, very sharply 
divided. In the ordinary course of events there is, at this 
season of the year, a tendency to anticipate by the forward 
purchase of dollars our autumn purchases of American wheat 
and cotton. Last year, for example, the rate, which was 
at about $4.00 in May, dropped to $3.72 by the end of June, 
and still further to $3.56 in July. But by November it had 
recovered again to $4.00. To a certain extent, of course, the 
steady recovery since that time is a result of the general 
slackness of trade and the small amount of our purchases of 
raw materials from America. At the moment, those in close 
touch with the question are baffled as to the immediate 
prospects, which, I am inclined to think, depend very much 
upon the outcome of the Paris deliberations. 


CoMPANIES AND THEIR Own SHARES. . 


Of how much importance is it to a company what 
valuation the open market puts upon its shares? If share- 
holders at a meeting complain of serious depreciation in 
market value, a company chairman will sometimes plead that 
it is no concern of the directors if investors choose to accept 
the market’s estimate of what a share is worth—an estimate 
that may err now on the side of optimism, and now on the 
side of pessimism. If, on the other hand, a company’s 
shares have appreciated largely, it is common to find the 
chairman priding himself on the movement and referring to it 
in his annual address to shareholders. Of course, in their 
personal capacity, as holders of at least such shares as 
are necessary to qualify them for directorship, and often 
ten times as many, directors are closely interested in market 
movements. But in their official capacity how far are they 
interested? They are interested obviously to this extent: 
that, if their company’s shares stand well, it will be the 
easier to raise fresh capital at need on favorable terms. But 





they may also be influenced by the consideration that where 
the market rates their shares’ value higher than that of 
the shares of competing concerns, the discrepancy stamps 
the concern with prestige, is an admirable advertisement, and 
is conducive to public confidence. There is also the further 
point that very often market valuation is very shrewd and 
accurate. Sometimes, of course, it sadly misrepresents 
intrinsic merit or probability in one direction or the other. 
But, generally speaking, a pronounced fall, except where 
due to manipulative manceuvres or extraneous causes easily 
traceable, is rightly taken as a warning that all is not well 
with a concern. On the whole, it would seem that directors 
who profess indifference as to movements in the shares of 
concerns which they control are rather less than sincere. 


1914 to 1922. 


Investors may be interested in comparing pre-war prices 
of representative securities with those now current. To 
facilitate this comparison I have compiled the following table 
which sets out quotations of July 27th, 1914, the date of 
the last settlement-day before the outbreak of war, and the 
quotations recorded on the eve of the first post-war settle- 
ment last week. The list comprises prominent securities in 
many sections of the Stock Markets :— 

(000’s omitted) 


Capital Capital Closin 
Name of in i P 


n Price Lowest Price 

Stock or Share. 1914. 1922. July 27, Price May 30, 

& 7 1914. Since. 1922. 

Consols 23% ai ... 541,047 277,053 724 438 573 
Metropolitan Water 

Board 3% B.... oo. 35,257 34,850 80 483 663 
New South Wales 34% 

1930-50 <<, atc we» Se 12,068 88 583 78 
London County Council 

Oe ss we a oes 25,876 80 48 66 
Midland Rly. Def. stk. 38,957 38,961 684 353 693 
North Eastern ‘Con- 

sols” “ in «. $2,037 34,149 1203 633 1153 
Midland 24% Deb. Stk. 43,583 43,608 634 363 53 
Canadian Pacific $100 

Shares on --. $260,000 $260,000 179 136 1574 
Buenos Ayres Gt. 

Southern Ord. Stk. ... 23,500 29,090 105 473 703 
London Joint City & 

Midland Bank £12 

with £24 paid wae 4,349 7,173 9 5 13-16 83 
Phoenix Assurance £10 

with £1 paid ... se 509 309 8 5 7-16 10 
Gas Light & Coke Ord. 

Stk. oes a - | 16,299 103 47h 943 
Armstrong Whitworth 

(£1) “s a pam 012 5,512 2 21-32 13-16 
Dorman Long & Co. 

(£1 on a 1,259 6,000 Z 23-32 27-32 
Chartered Co. (£1) 8,937 8,937 q 7-16 21-32 
Burmah Oil (£1) i 1,905 5,150 33 321-32 59-16 
“Shell” Transport (£1) 3,797 19.365 43-16 3 53 
P. & O. Def. Stk. -. 1,16 3,592 280 250 320 
Royal Mail Ord. Stk. ... 3,300 5,000 874 623 944 
Eastern Telegraph Ord. 

Stk. _— eee se 4,000 5,000 130 1134 1824 
Marconi Wireless (£1) 750 2.656 1 15-16 1? 2 
Bradford Dyers (£1) ... 1,356 1,356 -32 127-32 
Coats (J. & P.) (£1) ... 4,500 14,750 7 25-32 33-16 
De Beers (Def. £24)... 2,500 2,500 a4 9 113 
Modderfontein B. (5s.) 700 700 1 1 19-16 


There are several points that must be carefully remembered 
in making a comparative study of prices. As regards the 
fixed-interest securities, it should be recalled that Bank Rate 
through July, 1914, was 3 per cent., until the war crisis sent 
it to 4 per cent. on July 30th, and soaring up to 8 and 10 
per cent. in the early days of August. To-day, Bank Rate 
is 4 per cent., and if, as is fairly widely expected, the Rate 
is reduced in the near future to 34 or even 3 per cent., there 
would appear to be scope for a further rise in high-class 
fixed-interest-bearing stocks ; for it must be remembered that 
in most cases the shadow of European troubles had, by 
July 27th, already caused some fall in quotations, a fact 
which adds to the discrepancy between pre-war and present 
levels. As regards industrial share quotations, the com- 
parison of present with pre-war prices is in many cases 
vitiated by the numerous bonus-share distributions made 
out of war profits. For this reason I have included pre-war 
and present capital in the table for each security. It must 
not, however, be assumed that every capital increase shown 
is due entirely, or even mainly, to bonus issues and melon- 
cutting. Still, the industrial list gives a few straight com- 
parisons, 


L, J. R, 
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The Gorld of Books. 


Everybody 
knows Darwin’s illustration of the “ web of life’’ by the 


Lire is so full of queer associations. 


vital, if unconscious, relations between cats and clover. 
Somebody shot a bird in Canada in 1862; stuffed, it 
arrived in England with the moth in it, and was thrown 
on a London rubbish heap. Within the food-canal were a 
few seeds of the Canadian fleabane, whose yellow discs 
and purple rays are now in consequence a vexing problem 
to the East Anglian farmer. Therefore, the transition 
from Mr. James Douglas of the “ Sunday Express ’’ to 
the eccentric poet George Darley is not out of nature, 
if to be strode in seven-leagued boots. 
. * * 


In those exalted columns our modern Savonarola has 
been falling foul of Mr. Sisley Huddleston, Mr. Middleton 
Murry, and Mr. Arnold Bennett for making Mr. James 
Joyce’s “ Ulysses”’ their latest “ darling.’’ Mr. Douglas 
tells us that Mr. Joyce “is a rebel against the social 
morality of Europe, which is based upon the Christian 
religion.”” I am not here concerned with “ Ulysses,”’ 
which I have not read, and do not imagine likely to 
corrode the soul of “ the England of Milton and Words- 
worth,’’ partly no doubt because that soul “ stands firm 
in defence of decency, decorum, good manners, and good 
morals,’’ but partly because the length of and the diffi- 


” 


culty of procuring “ the Bible of the outcasts ’’ are con- 
siderable. But in the course of his Fulminiad, Mr. 
Douglas remarks: “ Well, we must make our choice 
between the devil’s disciples and the disciples of God 
(presumably, the British public), between Satanism and 
Christianity, between the sanction of morality and the 
anarchy of art.’’ For when you come to think of it, 
what could be more alarming for the reader of English 
literature who is not an irreclaimable Satanist, who has 
a bit of a soul to save? How much of it can without con- 
troversy be said to stand in defence of decency, decorum, 
good manners, and good morals? There is hardly a single 
work of written art in the language which does not 
offend against one of these four canons, from the “ Wife 
of Bath’’ to Lamb’s greediness over roast pig and Mr. 
Hardy’s outrageous criticisms of the Christian religion. 
Looked at from this angle, they nearly all seem to be 
anarchists or moral poisoners or boors of one kind or 
another, and if they draw beauty into the service of their 





indecency or indecorousness or ill-breeding or immorality, 
the more insidious they. 
* * * 

Tus brings one very naturally to George Darley, 
yet though arbiters of taste may differ as to his place in 
English poetry, not one member of the British fraternity 
of Christians need fear to blush in his presence. The 
interest of Darley is that he is a fantasist, pure and 
simple, a very rare plant in the literary flora of England. 
His principal works — ‘‘Nepenthe” (1839) and 
“* Sylvia ’’ (1827)—are rarissime, and the very little 
attention they attracted was largely hostile. Miss 
Mitford talked about ‘‘ Nepenthe ’”’ in her “‘ Recollec- 
tions,’’ and said of it, ‘‘ There is an intoxication about 
the poem that turns the brain. 
have been popular. 


Such a poet could never 
But he was a poet.’’ She never 
got through it, all the same, and Mr. Ingram, who edited 
“ Sylvia,”’ calls it just bizarre. Mr. R. A. Streatfeild, 
who reissued ‘‘ Nepenthe’’ in 1897, holds that it is 
““ more conspicuous for sustained imaginative power and 
magnificent sonority of diction than any like poem 
between the death of Byron and the rising star of 
Tennyson.’’ It is Darley’s furthest, and so finest and 
most original, voyage into the Isles of Fantasy, though 
it carries the ghosts of Shelley and Keats as pilots. For 
it is fantasy, profuse in music and in color, uncertain on 
the wing, visiting imagination’s kingdom only as a bird 
of passage blown out of its course. So with ‘‘ Sylvia,’’ 
which contains the famous ‘‘ Phenix ’’ poem. Darley 
was a born phenix-farrier—‘‘ And from these create he 
can Shapes more real. . . .’’—and the poet is entitled 
to his pheenix, so long as he does not confuse it with 
jackdaws. If the phoenix was hatched from the poet’s 
flaming breast, it is his nursling of immortality, for 
where there is no contact with reality there can be no 


conflict with it. 
* * * 


“’Mip roaring brooks and dark moss-vales, Where 
speechless Thought abides, Still her sweet spirit dwells, 
That knew no world besides.’’ Darley seems to me 
unique or to have the fewest peers in our poetry, simply 
because he knew no world besides the golden realm of 
Fantasy, the Arcadia of his heaven and home, far more 
immune from moral, rational, human, or even natural 
units than any Wonderland, 
accentuates the real. It is the one planet free of 
magnetic attractions, the one abstraction free of rela- 
tivity, the one place where you can’t go wrong, because 
there is no right, true to the law of its own anarchy alone. 
When, therefore, Mr. Douglas draws his distinction 


>) 


where reversal only 


between “ the sanction of morality ’’ and “ the anarchy 
of art,’’ he can only mean the anarchy of fantasy, not 
art. Art transforms moral values into its own sub- 


stance ; fantasy simply leaves them out. It is a pleasant 


world after the righteousness of the ‘‘ Sunday Express.”’ 
H. J. M, 
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Rebielos. 


POPULATION AND EVOLUTION. 


The Population Problem: a Study in Human Evolution. 
By A. M. CaRR-SAUNDERS. (Oxford University Press. 21s.) 


We have long been wearied by the opposing propagandists of 
the “ population question ’’: those who denounce the awful 
terrors of race-suicide and those who proclaim the saving 
virtues of birth-control. The question, we know, is impor- 
tant, and we may be impelled to take our place on the one 
side or the other. Yet one may be sometimes tempted to 
exclaim: “ A plague o’ both your houses! ’’ One may long 
for the still small voice that neither strives nor cries. This 
seems to have been Mr. Carr-Saunders’s experience, and as 
he is on the Executive Committee of the Eugenics Education 
Society, and often called upon to investigate propagandist 
literature, it is not surprising that on the present occasion 
he has enjoyed banishing it altogether. Dr. Saleeby and 
Mr. G. K. Chesterton, Theodore Roosevelt and Dr. Drys- 
dale, with all the rest on either side, there is no admission 
for them at Mr. Carr-Saunders’s door; they are not so much 
as permitted to enter the back premises where the extensive 
Bibliography is stabled. The scheme of the book was 
elaborated during five years of active war-service, and, one 
divines, whenever he came upon the writings of one of these 
propagandists Mr. Carr-Saunders drew a notebook from his 
pocket and entered : “ N.B.—Must be careful not to mention 
in my work.” The result is refreshing. 

Mr. Carr-Saunders has sought to rise above controversy 
to a height at which mere propaganda is impertinent. He 
is concerned with the main problems, in their large 
biological, anthropological, and economic aspects ; the minor 
problems, he perceives, can only be comprehended when seen 
in their evolutionary and historical setting. He desires to 
view the problem as a whole. 

It is refreshing, and would have been more so if Mr. 
Carr-Saunders were a better writer. He writes, indeed, 
simply and quietly and honestly, but sometimes rather 
vaguely ; like a character in one of Tchehov’s plays, he has 
a way of ending a sentence “ and so on,”’ and is apt to be 
careless; he persistently writes the adjectival ‘‘ oestrous ”’ 
when he means “ cestrus,’”’ and refers to a ‘“ Neomalthusian 
League ’’ which has no existence. There is often a feeling 
of limpness; the sentences are not always well jointed; 
sometimes the writer has not said what he intended to say. 
These defects are correlated with admirable qualities of 
calmness and sobriety : an instinctive repulsion for alarmist 
outbursts, a tendency to discount the importance of sensa- 
tional and spectacular phenomena (like wars and famines) 
which appeal to the susceptible crowd. But we should some- 
times like to feel the splendid presentative power of a 
Buckle or a Westermarck, able to propel a great stream of 





fact and argument in calm yet swift and orderly movement. * 


“The Population Problem ’’ will never become a classic 
like “An Essay on Population,” although it is the most 
important book in this field since Malthus. Mr. Carr- 
Saunders depreciates Malthus. Yet the “ Essay ’’ was so 
well and lucidly written, the gracious and humane per- 
sonality of its writer was so well transmuted into the 
texture of it, that, however much the theory may be modified, 
the book still lives. Those who read this bcok will find their 
profit therein. But one fears that not many will read who 
are not already interested. It will not attract, as a certain 
little bronze of Rodin’s or many a picture by Degas attracts, 
in spite of the repulsiveness or indifference of the subject, 
because it is so beautiful. Yet that is what it ought to do. 

Mr. Carr-Saunders premised to lift us above the sphere 
of propaganda, and the name of Malthus has already slipped 
in. It is because Malthus, notwithstanding the countless 
progeny of propagandists he engendered, was not one him- 
self. But in his aversion to the noisy bands who from the 
days of Godwin to the present have so ardently attacked or 
defended that famous theory, Mr. Carr-Saunders has dealt 
rather too harshly with Malthus, although he acclaims the 
law of diminishing returns which arose out of the Mal- 
thusian controversy. He believes that the Malthusian theory 
has collapsed, and that nobody who counts now holds it. 
He might have remembered that Cannan, the economist he 
follows in attacking Malthus, though showing that Malthus 





attempted to find precision where no precision is, yet 
reaches the conclusion that the theory of population is, after 
all, in substance a very obvious generalization which 
scarcely admits of discussion, while the ‘‘ Encyclopedia 
Britannica,” the vade mecum for all who desire to pursue the 
narrow road of orthodoxy, lays down the same dogma in 
almost the same words. Even the most revolutionary among 
us find ourselves counted, after a few years have passed, 
dealers in truisms, with a nimbus of respectability nailed 
over our heads, whether we wanted it or not. 

It is Cannan whom Mr. Carr-Saunders follows in accept- 
ing the theory of the optimum, or, as Cannan calls it, “ the 
point of maximum return”; that is to say, that there is at 
any one time, in any given area, a certain density of popula- 
tion which will be the most desirable from the point of view 
of return per head of population. This assumes that the 
average income of the population—without considering the 
significant point of its distribution—is the sole test of 
desirability, and that an amount of population below this 
point of maximum production is undesirable. “ So long as 
skill increases, other things being equal, so long will the 
desirable density increase” ; but Mr. Carr-Saunders fails to 
point out, as Marshall and other economists have done, that 
this beautiful mechanism for the increase of wealth brings no 
necessary benefit to those who have no share in that wealth. 
Any other view is “ pessimistic.” The barbaric notion of the 
virtue of size still persists ; we have learnt from the Greeks to 
overcome it in the sphere of art, but megalomania still rules 
in demography. True, Mr. Carr-Saunders is careful to insert 
the conditional clause “ other things being equal,’’ but, he 
well knows, other things will not be equal; he himself 
insists that most diseases are comparatively modern, asso- 
ciated with increased density of population, and he recog- 
nizes the importance of the law of diminishing returns. If 
we grant the large assumption that other things are equal, 
the optimum doctrine may furnish a convenient werking 
hypothesis, and it is only fair to point out that in the end, 
after its work is done, Mr. Carr-Saunders is prepared to toss 
it aside. He suddenly turns round to remark that, so far, 
increasing numbers have been taken as a normal feature in 
human society, whereas, in fact, throughout history numbers 
have, on the whole, been stationary. “It may be,’’ he 
pregnantly observes, ‘‘ that we are nearing a time when 
numbers will be again normally stationary, for though 
increase may remain economically desirable, it may cease to 
be so from a wider point of view of human welfare, when, 
that is to say, facts cther than income per head are taken 
into account.” 

There is, therefore, no occasion to criticize the optimum 
theory. It has served Mr. Carr-Saunders as a useful clue 
through his most instructive and helpful book, and that 
should be enough. He is not inclined to accept the view 
that over-population is per se a cause of the world’s social 
evils. But that disinclination accentuates his conviction 
that nevertheless—in order that the optimum population, 
however we judge it, may be attained or maintained—it is 
supremely important to regulate numbers. After half a 
dozen introductory chapters he discusses at length this ques- 
tion of quantity, as it has been dealt with in historical times 
by civilized and uncivilized) peoples; and, finally, nine 
chapters are devoted to the question of quality. In a review 
of “The History of Human Marriage” (THe Nation aND 
Tue AtHeN&uM, February 11th, 1922) it was pointed 
out that Dr. Westermarck had _ strangely neglected 
to deal with the regulation of the family, with eugenics and 
birth-control. By a remarkable coincidence that omission 
has been immediately and adequately repaired by Mr. Carr- 
Saunders, and we need the less regret the omission since he 
works in a scarcely less scientific and scholarly spirit than 
Dr. Westermarck. 

In his laudable desire to be thorough Mr. Carr-Saunders 
begins the study of human methods of dealing with the 
population problem with the beginning of Man. As we have 
no direct knowledge of prehistoric times, he assumes that we 
may regard existing hunting and fishing races as roughly 
corresponding to the peoples of Paleolithic times, and 
agricultural races as corresponding to the peoples of 
Neolithic times, though he would not himself over-estimate 
the validity of this assimilation. He proceeds methodically 
to. present in detail the ascertainable facts concerning the 
peoples of lower culture throughout the world. So large and 
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comprehensive a collection of the facts has never before been 
made, and even if this book were nothing more than a 
treasury of ethnographic information it would still be 
extremely useful. ; 

The ways in which the population is regulated among 
uncivilized peoples are, mainly, by prepubertal intercourse 
(this seems an unimportant factor), postponement of mat- 
riage, abstention from intercourse, prolonged lactation, 
birth-control in the modern sense (sometimes by merely 
superstitious methods), abortion, infanticide, ignorance, 
hardship, disease, war, famine. The size of the family is 
also taken into consideration, and the common opinion 
confirmed that the average number of children is smaller 
than in civilization. A distinction is made between volun- 
tary methods of restricting the population and those methods 
by which it is involuntarily brought about (here termed 
primary factors and incidental factors), but it is found that 
everywhere, before the introduction of outside influences, 
there have been active methods of limiting increase, the 
commonest being infanticide. Disease scarcely appears to be 
among the chief methods of keeping down over-population, 
for savages are proverbially healthy until brought in contact 
with the diseases and the habits of civilization ; and since it 
would appear probable that a large proportion of the most 
dangerous diseases arose in historic times, it may be 
assumed that prehistoric man was equally healthy. It is 
ignorance and hardship that more frequently destroy 
chiidren. The influence of war in keeping down primitive 
populations is over-estimated, though it varies in different 
continents. In America it is considerable; not in Africa. 
Africa, indeed, seems to be, when untouched by civilization, 
the most humane of the continents, and infanticide also is 
rare there. An African battle is often not more dangerous 
than a game of football with us; a very slight casualty will 
suffice to end it. The savage seeks to make out that he is 
a terribly bloodthirsty person, but in practice he is no such 
thing ; it is exactly the reverse of the policy of the civilized 
man, who ostentatiously proclaims that he is the meek 
follower of a Prince of Peace. 

Some of the evidence is here brought forward which 
shows how often uncivilized peoples put life on a communistic 
basis: they generally live within definitely limited areas, 
but the territory, and everything upon it, belongs to the 
whole.tribe; there must be space for every family to settle 
and cultivate its own patch according to its own needs. 
Every man is, in a sense, his brother’s keeper, and it is 
inconceivable that anyone should be allowed to starve. It is 
obvious how such a system involves a constant concern for 
the restriction of the population. Prolonged abstention 
from intercourse, abortion, infanticide—in the absence of 
knowledge of any better methods to achieve the same end— 
so far from being inhuman or inhumane, become the con- 
ditions under which a human ond humane life can be lived. 
The exercise of these customs may be adjusted solely by 
natural selection without any conscious skill; but it is 
probable that a semi-conscious element tends to come in 
sooner or later. In any case, the method is effective. 
Civilization and Christianity arrive, with their sacred text, 
“Increase and multiply, and the Devil take the hindmost,” 
completely opposed to the fundamental principles of 
savagery. There is seldom, however, any struggle between 
the two conceptions. Mere contact with civilization and the 
evils it brings is enough to kill off the uncivilized, and so to 
make their restrictive methods only an old tale of the past. 
The exceptions are few. The Eskimos possess peculiarly 
limited means of subsistence, and some who read in these 
pages how in the past the Eskimos (a specially humane 
people) have had to restrict their numbers may read on the 
same day in their “ Times’ how severely the “ surplus ”’ 
Eskimos of Greenland are just now suffering. Few other 
peoples in contact with our civilization suffer from a 
“surplus.” That is why the natural conditions of life 
under which Man through untold ages has evolved are so 
little known, left for slow unravelment by patient ethno- 
graphers. 

When we reach historical times, and the emergence of 
civilization, the matter becomes more complicated. Mr. 
Carr-Saunders endeavors to carry on his analysis in the same 
manner, but his course becomes zigzag, and at times, perhaps 
inevitably, rather labored and languid. But beneath the 





surface he still retains firm hold of the main thread, and 
from time to time points of profound interest are reached. 
It is made clear that throughout the historical stages, just 
as much as in earlier stages, influences holding in check 
Man’s excessive fecundity are always at work, though not 
always the same influences. In earlier civilizations, notably © 
that of Greece and Rome, abortion and infanticide played a 
conspicuous part; later, diseases became more effective in 
the same direction; migrations, to which many people still 
look hopefully, have never achieved much, and the part of 
war has been greatly over-estimated ; it has chiefly operated 
through the plagues and famines which follow in its wake; 
even famine effects less than we commonly suppose, being 
checked by the growth of social co-operation and skill, and 
it is six centuries since the last famine in England. 

It has been indicated that as Mr. Carr-Saunders 
approaches the end of his task he shows that he is well able 
to take a wider outlook on human welfare than that of 
economics. Although economic pressure alone, with only 
semi-conscious efforts, may suffice to adjust the maximum 
density of population desirable, it does not follow, he sees, 
that it would not be better to attain a completely conscious 
adjustment, and then we may have to take into consideration 
some other criterion than the purely economic. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that Mr. Carr-Saunders 
is fully alive to the question of quality in population. 
Differences in quality are a matter of germinal variation, 
and while recognizing the importance of such differences 
Mr. Carr-Saunders attaches less importance to them than is 
usual among eugenists. Like many other recent thinkers, 
he realizes that human progress is mainly a progress not 
in germinal structure, but in tradition ; he differs from many 
in realizing the immense plastic force of that tradition. 
Modern man was evolved in the late Paleolithic period, some 
fifteen or twenty thousand years ago, let us say ; before that 
time he was making tremendous strides both structurally 
and intellectually ; he has made scarcely any since. But he 
has built up an immense body of tradition, and is doing so 
still, with ever greater activity. As. Mr. Carr-Saunders sees 
it, this means that germinal changes, while not unimportant, 
have long been a minor factor in human history. He 
attaches much more importance to the action of the environ- 
ment, stimulatory or inhibitive, upon tradition. It is so, 
and. not by germinal improvement and decay, that he would 
chiefly explain the rise and fall of civilizations, as of Greece 
and Rome. It is so, also, that he refuses to attach much 
importance to “differential fertility,” that is, the greater 
increase to-day among the lower social classes as compared 
with the upper social classes. Many eugenists have osten- 
tatiously and energetically cried out against “ differential 
fertility.” It is characteristic of our author’s quiet and 
dogged manner of procedure that he knocks these fellow- 
eugenists out of the way, almost as though he saw them not, 
without one word of sympathy for their delusional activities. 
It is likely, he remarks, that a fall in the birth-rate of 
necessity begins in “ the so-called upper classes ’’ (the present 
reviewer has frequently made the same remark) ; where else, 
indeed, could we expect it to begin? But while this matters 
a little, Mr. Carr-Saunders refuses to believe that it matters 
much; the germinal deficiencies of ‘the so-called lower 
classes’ are far too slight. It is the defects of daily life among 
the poor, the narrowness and poverty of their environment, 
their inferior traditions, which suffice to explain the main 
part of the difference. Moreover, Mr. Carr-Saunders dares 
to question some of the qualities which lead to rise in the 
social ladder. The instincts of self-assertion, acquisition, 
and emulation, which bring ‘“‘success,’’ may have been 
desirable in the far past; we cannot assert that they are 
desirable to-day; ‘we might view a diminution in the 
average strength of some of the qualities which mark the 
successful at least with equanimity.” There are many to-day 
who will cry: “Hear! Hear!” 

It will be seen that Mr. Carr-Saunders has written a 
book which—if disputable at points, and not, indeed, put 
forward as a final statement of questions still under investi- 
gation—is indispensable to all who take any interest in 
the fundamental problems of human welfare. We are apt to 
be careful and troubled about many things in our social 
state to-day, and well we may be; but behind them, and 
intermingled with them, there remains the one thing cen- 
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trally needful for mankind: the regulation of human life 
itself. During the long past of the race this has been 
achieved by automatic or, at most, semi-conscious methods. 
Such methods are no longer tolerable; it is being brought 
home to us that they cost too much. Now, for the first time 
in the long history of Man, it is possible to look the problem 
in the face, and for the first time we hold the possible solution 
in our hands: “It has now come within the power of man- 
kind, after a due consideration of the position, deliberately to 
decide what the best solution may be.’’ 
Havetock Exuis. 





SOME VICTORIAN NOVELISTS. 


Excursions in Victorian Bibliography. By MICHAEL SADLEIR. 
(Chaundy & Cox. 21s.) 


Tu1s book, which is in its way something more than a 
bibliographical landmark, set us wondering when precisely the 
new vogue of the “minor” Victorian novelists began. To 
speak of a new vogue is itself evidence of a partial point 
of view. Mrs. Gaskell, certainly, has had her faithful 
following since her death. No one has ever had to rediscover 
“Cranford ” or “ Sylvia’s Lovers.” Anthony Trollope is in 
a rather different case. When Professor Saintsbury wrote 
a delightful essay upon him in a recent volume of English 
Association papers, he was no doubt confirming the admira- 
tion of a lifetime ; but the modern reaction towards Trollope 
began, I fancy—as so many healthy and honest movements 
in modern taste have begun—from Mr. Arnold Bennett. Mr. 
Bennett did rediscover Trollope, and declared his joy in what 
he had found, a dozen or more years ago. 

It is always open to those who have remained faithful 
to smile a superior smile at these rediscoveries. It is their 
legitimate satisfaction and privilege. But the rediscoveries 
are significant; they are much more than belated acts of 
repentance. Perhaps we had better say that they are the 
most significant acts of repentance. There is more joy over 
one sinner that repenteth ‘than over the ninety and nine. 
Those who blame a generation for its neglect of the Victorians 
forget that in matters of literature a generation can only 
maintain itself by parricide. It is bound to fight against 
that which went immediately before it, and only when it 
has secured an independent basis of its own can it afford to 
treat its parents with the respect which is their due. 
Literary parricide is the condition of creative vitality, and 
the repentance that comes afterwards is the only repentance 
worth having. Dean Inge’s defence of the Victorians is not 
really as valuable—I say it with all modesty—as my own 
will be when it comes. Dean Inge merely defends what is 
his ; I shall be the disinterested champion of what was never 
mine. So, when Mr. Arnold Bennett returned from his 
sojourn in a land where the ways of thinking and feeling 
and writing were the antithesis of Victorianism, and 
returned with a masterpiece in his pocket, his act of homage 
to Trollope was precious. So also when Henry James began 
his literary career with a review of a Trollope novel in which 
he declared that “‘The Belton Estate’ was stupid,” he was 
not (as Mr. Sadleir legitimately suggests) displaying his own 
stupidity ; he was giving signs of robust health. For a 
writer born, like Henry James, thirty years after Trollope, 
Trollope’s excellences were poison. Had he respected or 
esteemed them he would have been condemned to become 
an imitation Trollope himself. 

This murder of the fathers by the children is a pheno- 
menon which baffles as many as it grieves. I believe not 
only that it is natural and healthy, but that it is perfectly 
explicable. The basis of a writer’s individuality is settled 
roughly by the time he is forty. By then the social conditions 
of his age have determined the form of his convictions. He 
may be open to new ideas afterwards; he may be able to 
consider them, even to weigh them in unbiased scales; but 
he will not be able to make them part of his being. His 
attitude towards them will always be purely intellectual ; 
and if he tries to express them in his work, his work will 
always be divided against itself. His instinctive habits of 
thought will be at war with his acquired mannerisms. 

It is precisely these instinctive habits of thought that 
@ succeeding generation has to guard against; it meets 





instinct by instinct. It declares, outrageously enough, that 
the work of its predecessors is “false” or “stupid.” It 
cannot prove its assertions; it does not attempt to prove 
them ; and that very properly offends the balanced mind. 
If anyone had asked the young Henry James what he meant 
by saying Trollope was stupid, he would either have replied : 
“Ca saute aux yeux,” or he would have said that Trollope 
had no “art.’’ Not because Trollope really had no art— 
he had enough to equip a half-dozen of us—but because 
“art” was to Henry James, by definition, something which 
excluded Trollope and Dickens and any other predecessors 
who were really dangerous. Behind Trollope was an 
instinctively accepted solid social background. The 
“ Jupiter” was a new planet in those days; it had not yet 
disturbed the constellations and the tides. Trollope did 
not worry ; he knew his England. What was certain to him 
was precarious to Henry James. To Henry James, Trollope 
necessarily seemed suave and smug and stupid. Only a 
yet later generation could be sufficiently disinterested to see 
that Trollope had made a living and imperishable record 
of an appearance of society which contained as much truth 
as any other appearance. 

Trollope is the big name in Mr. Sadleir’s book, and it 
is only right that he should have the biggest essay. Herman 
Melville belongs to the period only by courtesy, and 
Mrs. Gaskell has never been under a cloud. Disraeli lives 
as a novelist by the vitality of the political thought contained 
in his stories ; Charles Reade by virtue of “ The Cloister and 
the Hearth”; Wilkie Collins, we suppose, by virtue of 
“The Moonstone”; Whyte-Melville, if he lives at all, as 
a sort of polite appendix to Surtees. But it is hard to imagine 
that any of these three will ever be truly revived, and it is 
not likely that Disraeli will ever have a greater vogue than 
he has enjoyed in the last dozen years. Nothing could be 
more temerarious than an assertion of this kind, but I feel 
that even Disraeli as a novelist is not a writer to whom 
we can return, unless he is a political specialist or a social 
historian. He is interesting once, and once only. 

But I am quite certain Mr. Sadleir is right when he 
says that there is still much to be done with Trollope. It 
is obvious that the chronicler of Barsetshire must have 
written among his fifty (or is it eighty?) odd novels at least 
a dozen comparable with the famous series. The trouble is 
that for those who have not the leisure or the inclination 
to hunt out the old copies—which Mr. Sadleir’s book will 
have put at a substantial premium—they are not easy to 
come by. [If I am mistaken, let someone earn the gratitude 
of my readers and myself by telling us how to get “The 
Claverings” and “The Prime Minister.”] But, Trollope 
apart, surely there is also something to be done in adjusting 
the comparative claims of the Brontés and Mrs. Gaskell. 
Mrs. Gaskell, because she wrote a life of Charlotte Bronté 
which is a masterpiece, too often appears as a satellite of 
those fiery planets. She is at least their equal. To my own 
sense she is their superior. She has not, indeed, the Brontés’ 
“passion.” I am rather thankful for it. For the Brontés’ 
“passion” seems to me rather superheated and hysterical. 
Ii I were not frightened of the word, I should say it was 
pathological. Mr. Rochester is a creature of the stifled 
imagination of virginity; and so, and much more so, is 
Mr. Heathcliff. I cannot admit that this smouldering flame 
of a hot-bed is the true imaginative fire. It has the quality 
of hallucination rather than imagination; it is oppressive 
rather than revealing; and it conspicuously lacks that 
quality of vision and presentation which, though so hard to 
define, seems to distinguish really first-class work in litera- 
ture—the quality of steadiness. 

It would be pleasant to try to analyze this quality. It 
has something to do, of course, with that faculty defined 
by Matthew Arnold as the power to see life steadily and to 
see it whole. But opinions may differ widely in deciding 
what is a vision of life as a whole. To some the vision of 
Racine, to others the vision of Mr. Hardy, is partial; but 
each of them has steadiness. And so, in his way, has 
Trollope. Jane Austen and Mrs. Gaskell have it; the 
Brontés have not. In fiction and the drama we might call 
it the power of inventing completely credible characters to 
express an individual vision of human life. That leaves 
non-dramatic poetry out, although steadiness is as con- 
spicuous a quality of the finest poetry as of the finest fiction, 
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Still, since we are dealing only with fiction, the ad hoc 
definition may pass. The complete credibility of the 
characters is a test of the soundness of the writer’s vision. 
It may be individual to the point of peculiarity—as, for 
instance, Stendhal’s or Dostoevsky’s—but if it can be 
presented through characters which are in themselves con- 
vincing, it receives, as it were, an endorsement from reality, 
and it satisfies. Satisfaction of this kind the peculiar vision 
of Charlotte or Emily Bronté does not give. 

The next question would be: “What is a completely 
credible character?” And that would take us comfortably 
on to Herman Melville. Is Captain Ahab completely 
credible? Is he, or is he not, as much the creature of hallu- 
cination as Mr. Heathcliff? ‘Not to me,” I should reply ; 
but I should be very hard put to it to justify my feeling. 
Luckily, I have no space to reveal the weakness of my 
position. I put the unsolved problem aside and return to 
Mr. Sadleir’s valuable book. He suggests, in his brief essay 
on Melville, that our present extreme fascination with 
“Moby Dick” is the outcome of a desire to emphasize the 
peculiarity of a peculiar writer, and he aptly compares: the 
modern attitude to Melville with the modern attitude to 
El Greco :— 

‘* When first set in the revival of interest in this painter’s 
work, he was most admired when most bizarre. @ won 
favor for the contrast he presented to his immediate fore- 
runners and his contemporaries. The name of Greco stood 
for certain mannerisms in color and composition, and, the 
more a Greco picture revealed those mannerisms, the better 
a Greco it was judged to be. Already, from the hand of time, 
this formula of adjustment is suffering adjustment, but Mel- 
ville is to-day precisely at the point where yesterday Greco 
stood. Like the master of Toledo, he has peculiar and 
noticeable tricks of matter and of style. Because ‘Moby 
Dick’ is of these tricks more redolent than the author’s 
other books, it tickles the palate of contemporary enthusiasm 
more thoroughly than do they. Such preference is by its 
very nature tendacious.”’ 

That is a reasonable indictment. Unfortunately, I have not 
read “The Piazza Tales,” which, in Mr. Sadleir’s opinion, 
show Melville at his best. I have read beside ‘“‘ Moby Dick” 
only “Omoo” and “Typee”’; and, I suppose, Mr. Sadleir 
would not deny that “Moby Dick” is of a higher order 
than those admirable books. To agree or disagree with his 
view I must wait till the whole of Melville is accessible. 

I sincerely hope Mr. Sadleir’s book will help to hasten 
that day. It would be a pity if an excellent piece of work 
had only the effect of putting up prices of first editions. 
Otherwise the sole fault to be found with it is one which 
is apparent in the quotation. Mr. Sadleir has a curious 
habit of wrapping up his admirable ideas in language 
of a provoking preciousness. His inversions and his meta- 
phors are confusing. And what of “tendacious’’? 
Mendacious? Splendacious? 

J. Mippieton Murry. 





THE CHINESE THEATRE. 
The Chinese Theatre. ‘Translated from the French by J. A. 


GRAHAM, Illustrated by ALEXANDRE JACOVLEV. By 
CHU-CHIA-CHIEN. (Lane. 21s.) 


THERE are times in this solemn and portentous age when 
one regrets the irresponsible gaiety of the Victorian epoch. 
How far removed is the respect we now pay to the Mikado, 
pere ct fils, from the frivolous treatment accorded by Gilbert 
and Sullivan! And doubtless, in their time, the majority 
voted “queer” the Japanese theatre which is now solemnly 
reverenced by the devotees of high art. We take our 
pleasures more sadly than ever. The recent revival of our 
Chinese-style play, “The Yellow Jacket,” in which the 
intrusion of properties and the property-man is presented in 
a farcical light, drew adverse comment from some critics 
who would like the Chinese theatre taken seriously. Now 
comes M. Jacovleff, fresh from the East, with a preface that 
sets forth his deep sense of the importance of Chinese 
dramatic art, and a sheaf of sketches and paintings that 
adequately express the life and movement of actors and 
audience. Among these pictures, artistic criteria apart, the 
most interesting to a student of modern China are those 
which depict the musicians and the masculine portion of 
the audience. Though not so happy with his study of the 





women, M. Jacovleff gives very fair samples of the faces of 
Chinese men, young and old, as they watch a performance. 
So much so that the traveller may readily recognize his 
friends. 

Mr. Tchou-Kia-Kien contributes a brief survey of the 
history of the Chinese theatre and of the current habits and 
practice of actors. The book will not give much new informa- 
tion to anyone who has some direct acquaintance with the 
theatre in China, but it will be of great value to artists 
and producers, or to ordinary people of an inquiring turn of 
mind. 

Now, while one may feel, with the authors of this little 
study and the critics of “The Yellow Jacket,” that the 
Chinese theatre (like the Chinese nation) has not received 
sufficient serious attention, and may yield to none in one’s 
admiration for both, yet one cannot but dread the approach 
of this seriousness which so easily passes into solemnity. 
Mr. Tchou-Kia-Kien, for instance, emphasizes the fact that 
the Chinese theatre is regarded as a place of moral instruc- 
tion; if that is so, never did moral instruction sit more 
lightly upon its recipients. Watch the Chinese audience 
laughing and talking during the performance, shouting 
“Hau!” (Good!) in the middle of the singer’s top notes if 
they happen to please; tearing off orange skins, cracking 
nuts, picking teeth, sipping tea; wiping faces on steaming, 
scented towels that come hurtling through the air over their 
heads, and are caught by the hand of an attendant as skil- 
ful as the tumblers on the stage—you will never see him 
let one drop—and you will conclude that if this audience has 
not come to the theatre solely to enjoy itself to the utmost, 
then no audience ever did. No doubt the plays are moral 
in intention and full of poetic justice—popular plays always 
are; but the moral tirades of the actors are received as one 
imagines those of Shakespeare were received in his day, 
as something fine and grand, evoking applause, the right 
thing for the stage, but not often thought of in relation to 
daily life. 

Again, M. Jacovleff speaks of the exquisite skill and art 
displayed in costume, gesture, and make-up. This conveys to 
his reader perhaps the impression of an over-deliberate 
technique; yet never did consummate art sit more lightly 
on its perpetrators. Here are these actors in their shabby 
theatres, without scenic or lighting effects, curtains or 
adequate properties, achieving feats of dramatic posture 
and movement that are exaggerated, artificial, elaborate, and 
withal careless, to a degree which might turn a modern anti- 
realist green with envy. The audience is not in earnest ; 
the actors are not in earnest (watch them sipping tea behind 
their sleeves as the opportunity occurs); the property men 
pass to and fro; trees are tables and chairs; walls are the 
walls of Pyramus and Thisbe ; and yet, as the play proceeds, 
the emotions of tragedy and comedy will grip even the 
uninitiated Westerner with no knowledge of the language and 


. the barest outline of the plot. Does the secret lie in the 


lack of earnestness? Is not devotion always a mistake, even 
when art is its object? The solemnity of Western high-art 
methods has invaded the Japanese stage—it is all perfect. 
But it has not the verve, spontaneity, and vivid delight that 
you may feel in China. 

Nor is there anything in any theatre to surpass the 
bewildering and ridiculous excitement of a Chinese battle 
scene. The warriors, with terrific masks on their faces and 
grotesque head-dresses, their backs adorned with a sheaf of 
pennons that spread out like wings, strut forward with a 
tigerish gait, brandishing tasselled lances. They posture 
like the protagonists of a fencing bout. Meanwhile the 
music becomes more deafeningly ferocious, more ferociously 
deafening ; and the spectator, provided his nerves can stand 
it, is wrought up to a frenzy. By now the warriors are 
whirling and leaping so that only pennons, tassels, beards, 
girdles, quivering colors are visible, and the lances, by no 
means blunt, thrusting and missing by a hair’s breadth. 
Between the feet of the generals the common soldiers 
tumble, somersault, roll, and strike at one another. On 
one occasion such a scene was presented, among others, at a 
matinée in the European theatre of Peking. The clanging 
music was toned down to spare sensitive ears. But virtue 
departed from the warriors and they could not fight. 

It is possible that the battle scenes of Shakespeare had this 
magnificent mock ferocity ; indeed, it is the exuberance of the 
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WHO ARE THE 
NEWSPAPER MILLIONAIRES? 


Everyone. is reading and arguing about Viscount Northcliffe’s 
little book “* Newspapers and their Millionaires.” 


It is a racy review of London daily newspapers and _ their 
millionaire owners. 


It goes fully and revealingly into the ownership of the news- 
papers which help to form your opinions. 


And it includes a very interesting picture gallery, containing 
portraits of a// the personalities by whom Metropolitan daily 
journalism is controlled. 


Its good-humoured disclosures are interesting a multitude of 
readers who before had scarcely ever considered newspaper 
ownership. 
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their Millionaires” 


On Sale Everywhere. 
Further Supplies Now Ready, 
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Class for September now enrolling. For full particulars apply to 
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Shakespearian theatre that the Chinese actors repeatedly call 
to the English mind. But the unique quality of Chinese 
dramatic art, as of the Chinese people, is the combination 
of this exuberance with the extremest artificialities of 
civilized life. Civilized, but not effete, they seem to achieve 
a harmony of French and English genius. The theatrical 
and mpral conventions and the traditional mythology seem 
rather to enhance than stultify their effects. Thus, the fine 
lady may not faint except on the red satin cushion which the 
property man throws opportunely ; nor may she, innocent 
and in prison, have the manacles about her wrists, but is 
led at the end of a silver chain, which she holds in delicate 
fingers. Her passion breaks through all the more startlingly 
in a broken-hearted dialogue with an unfortunate lover. 

M. Jacovleff has interested himself in the traditional 
theatre and does not hint at the movement towards realism 
which has already begun in China. He speaks, it is true, of 
the “ theatre of civilization,’’ comedies without music derived 
from imitation, some time back, of the drawing-room comedy 
of the West. He does not give these their due. Unrecog- 
nizable as drawing-room comedy in their Chinese dress, -they 
rather veseamble, with their confidants, their sighing and 
wily ladies, the comedies of Moliére. A lively wife, in her 
husband’s absence, is left in charge of a Buddhist priest. 
She is approached by a fop of a young lover, bouquet and 
volume of verse in hand. The priest stands by, brandishing 
his staff, and interfering sometimes with admonitions, some- 
times by bringing the stick down in dangerous proximity to 
the erring lady’s nose. The acting of these comedies is 
superb, and, as may be seen, their spirit is not modern. 

Plays of the type drame bourgeois, in ordinary modern 
costume, may be seen in the newer theatres, but the realistic 
drama is as yet a slender growth. It has gone farther and 
fared worse in Japan, where realism in low life, by reason of 
the intensely passionate quality of Japanese acting, can be 
more horrible than the Grand Guignol. It is just possible 
that, with the escape of Europe from the problem play and 
the realistic drama, the Chinese, with their zeal for the very 
latest thing, may avoid it altogether. As yet, it is not clear 
what type of dramatic art will appeal to the younger genera- 
tion of Chinese. Russian literature influences them strongly. 
The most characteristic thing is the catholicity of their 
taste. They have built new and, it must be confessed, ugly 
palaces of pleasure, appropriately named the “ New World,” 
in whose innumerable halls one may enjoy, one after the 
other, modern cinema pictures, traditional theatre, realistic 
plays, and amazing feats of Chinese fencing and juggling. 
Over it all hovers the mood of the popular féte and fair, 
light-hearted, childish, contagious, the spirit of a people that 
cannot do otherwise than enjoy itself in the intervals of 
incredibly severe labors. 





NEW WINE AND OLD BOTTLES. 


The Russian Turmoil: Memoirs, Military, Socia), and 
Political. By General Denrkin. (Hutchinson. 24s.) 


THESE memoirs stop short of the campaign against 
Soviet Russia which brought the author into prominence ; 
they terminate with his arrest and imprisonment, by order 
of Kerensky and Savinkov, who now share his exile. Though 
thereby losing in sensational interest, this book is a serious 
contribution to the history of the Russian Revolution. It 
is essentially a human document, written by a man who 
began life as the son of a peasant serf, who rose to high 
military rank after years of faithful service under two Tsars, 
and who viewed a tremendous social and political upheaval 
with the eyes of a staff officer possessed of inside information. 

General Denikin relates how, in his youth, he was 
accused of being a demagogue when he fought “a moribund 
group of old adherents of serfdom.” The democratic Captain 
has become, in due course, a non-political General—i.e., one 
who disapproves of politics for junior officers and private sol- 
diers, but considers that senior officers are justified in taking 
part in political intrigues. Of the complicity of the military 





chiefs in the revolution of March, 1917, there can no longer : 
be any doubt; we have it admitted in these pages by one 


of them. Indeed, for nearly a year before the imminence 


and inevitability of the revolution became apparent, it would 
appear that the military authorities had given passive and 
indirect support to the action of the progressive block in 
the Duma. Leaflets setting forth the views of men like 
Miliukov were circulated on the front, and the most candid 
criticisms of the Government and Imperial Family were 
permitted. So much was this the case that, in 1916, a 
prominent Socialist, on returning from his first visit to the 
armies, said to Denikin: “I am amazed at the freedom with 
which the worthlessness of the Government and the Court 
scandals are being discussed in regiments and messes, in the 
presence of Commanding Officers, at Army Headquarters, 
&c. . .. It seemed to me that I was dealing with agents 
provocateurs.” This can be explained on the supposition 
that the Army Commanders recognized the impossibility 
of continuing the war under the old régime. As Denikin 
says, they were prepared for a coup d’état, but not for a 
revolution. They had, in other words, played with fire and 
shrank back from the conflagration. When informed that 
a revolution was brewing, Alexeiev protested against violent 
changes as a menace to the front; but already it was too 
late. 

Up to the end of April, 1917, Denikin states that “ the 
entire commanding staff of Generals was strictly loyal to 
the Provisional Government.” In May, however, a change 
occurred. Denikin was at this time Chief of Staff to 
Alexeiev, the supreme Commander-in-Chief, and he describes 
how the pair of them replied, in terms of emphatic disap- 
proval, to a letter from Gutchkov (the War Minister) 
referring to the “ Declaration of the Rights of the Soldier.” 
Nevertheless, on May 9th, Kerensky signed the Declaration ; 
Gutchkov had already resigned, Alexeiev was dismissed, and 
Brussilov, who had threatened resignation if the Declaration 
were signed, took his place. According to Denikin, from 
this time onwards “the masses of the officers abandoned the 
Provisional Government,” and “ the army fell into the abyss 
with ever-increasing rapidity.” 

It is, therefore, all the more surprising to find men in 
the position of responsible commanders advocating an offen- 
sive on a large scale in 1917. In June of that year, on the 
evidence of Denikin himself and many other generals, the 
army was utterly demoralized ; only 16 per cent. of its actual 
needs were satisfied ; the transport service was dislocated and 
in confusion ; while the Minister in charge of supplies had 
declared that he would not undertake the responsibility of 
feeding the troops unless a million men were struck off the 
ration list. Under such conditions it was not to be wondered 
at that General Dragomirov should report that the prevailing 
spirit among the rank and file of the army was a desire for 
peace. Time and again this word is repeated—‘ Peace with- 
out annexation; peace at all costs.’ The private soldiers 
had, as Denikin admits, been sacrificed to incompetence ; 
three years of war had taught them hard and bitter lessons ; 
they did not want to fight, but rather to go home “ to enjoy 
freedom and the land.” 

This was the army which the military advisers of the 
Provisional Government launched against the German and 
Austrian positions. Kerensky himself had no illusions on 
the subject. “I have no faith whatsoever in the success of 
the advance,” he said to General Brussilov, after a tour of 
inspection on the front. But the Army Chiefs persisted 
in making this last gambler’s throw. The Russian Army 
was led to its final collapse by Russian officers, instigated 
by the civilian and military representatives of the other 
Allied Governments. 

After the failure of the July offensive, the demoralization 
of the army became complete. The Army Staffs lost all 
control; such troops as remained on the front were directed 
by committees. Two groups were formed among the leader- 
less soldiers. One cried: ‘“ Forward to battle for liberty 
and for the revolution, but . . . without inflicting a decisive 
defeat upon the enemy.” This group was styled “ Defensist.” 
The other cried: ‘‘ Down with war, and all power to the 
proletariat!’’ Denikin writes: ‘‘ The army listened and 
listened, but would not move. And then .. . it dispersed.” 

In August, 1917, Kornilov succeeded Brussilov as 
Supreme Commander-in-Chief; but differences of opinion 
soon arose between him and Kerensky, by whom he was 
eventually imprisoned. Denikin, describing the parts played 
by -the three Commanders-in-Chief of the first period of the 
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THORNTON BUTTERWORTH Lrv 


William de 
Author of 


Morgan * Coke < Norfolk,’ 
and His Wife 


The Life of William de Morgan, artist, potter, and 
novelist, famed in two hemispheres, will appeal to 
a very wide circle. Nor was his wife a less arrest- 
ing personality, with her fine achievement as an 
artist and her rich imagination. Sir Edward 
Poynter, P.R.A., looking after De Morgan and his 
wife one day as they left his beautiful garden, 
epitomised the impression created by their presence. 
‘There,’ he said, ‘go two of the rarest spirits of 
the age.’ Illustrated 25s. net. 


By A. M. W. 
STIRLING 





2nd 


Imp. * One of the best stories he has 
; ever told.’ —DAILy TELBGRAPH. 


, W. B. 
Spinster_ of oth. 
this Parish Author of 


‘Mrs. Thomson,’ &c. 

‘I commend “ Spinster of this Parish” to novel-readers of 
every age and temperament.’—ARTHUR WAUGH in the Daily 
Telegraph. 

othe theme is woman’s devotion; dramatised in a series 
of episodes which are so absorbing that one is apt to forget 
the character in the action. When Mr. Maxwell gives, he is 
sumptuous.’—Times Literary Supplement. 

‘This tender and moving story is told in a style worthy 
of its power and sweetness. Terse and rigorous in its narrative 
portions, delicate in its indications of fine shades of character 
and emotion, Mr. Maxwell’s style adds the perfume of fine 
literature to a fabric of stirring event and contagious emotion. 





—Sunday Times. 7/6 net. 
2nd 
Imp. ‘A really fine piece 

z of work.’—DalLy CHRONICLE. MARY 
Silver JOHNSTON 
Cross Author of 


‘By Order | of the 
; Company, &c. 

‘The romance gains greatly in charm from the delicate 
beauty of its setting. To compare her new book with her 
masterpieces is very high praise.’—The Times. 

‘Miss Mary Johnston in “ Silver Cross” gives us a romance 
which can only be compared to her earlier romantic master- 
pieces.’—Daily Express. 7/6 net. 





‘A first novel of 
considerable power.’—TIMBS. 


Broken 


Horizons 


‘A very admirable story is “ Broken Horizons,” by Dana 
Burnet. I am interested in novels which reveal new places 
to me, and “Broken Horizons” assuredly reveals Cuba in, a 
way in which I think p not been revealed before.’— 
CLEMENT SHORTER in the Sphere. 

‘Readers are urged to secure Dana Burnet’s book. The 
story is romance throughout, and is to be considered in the 
forerank of the season’s fiction.—New York Times. 7/6 net. 


DANA BURNET 





2nd 
limp. ‘Very charming and 
entertaining. —MORNING Post. 


The Ench- 
anted Canyon 


HONORE 

WILLSIE 

Author of 
‘The Heart of the 


Desert,’ &c. 
‘The charm of the novel—and the same may be said of all 





Mrs. Willsie’s work—resides in its bright, unashamed 
romanticism.’—Glasgow Herald. 7/6 net. 
and 
imp. ‘ Mowgli Up-to-date.’— 


EVENING STANDARD. 


SK AG.—the By W. L. COMFORT 
b 


and ZAMIN KI DOST 
Son of Power 


‘Heart of the Sun,’ a very beautiful girl, was 

believed to have been lured away into the Great 

Grass Jungle. ‘Skag’ set out in search of her, 

and after thrilling and singularly fascinating 

experiences with wild animals he found her, and 
found himself, and a love more marvellous than life. 

‘ Kipling’s Mowgli had a wonderful way with animals, but 
even his experiences in the cold lairs of the Jungle were out- 
done by Skeg, the hero of this remarkable novel. Adventures 
that bring back some of the thrill We got long ago out of the 
Jungle books.’—Evening Standard. 7/6 net. 


15 BEDFORD ST. LONDON W.C.2 
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Studies in Literature. Second Series. 
By SIR ARTHUR QUILLER-COUCH, M.A., King 
Edward VII Professor of English Literature in the 
University of Cambridge. Demy 8vo. 145 net. 

In this Second Series of Studies in Literature, Sir 
Arthur Quiller-Couch writes on Byron, Shelley, Milton, 
Antony and Cleopatra, Chaucer, After Chaucer, and 
The Victorian Age. 


“I can think of no novelist—and of few other people— 
who has sacrificed less of his lightness of touch in becoming 
a professor, and who, 4s a critic, is so thoroughly human 
= entertaining.—The Westminster Gazette on the First 

ries. 


The Owl and the Nightingale. 


Edited, with introduction, texts, notes, translation, and 
glossary, by ]. W. H. ATKINS, M A. With a frontis- 
piece. Demy 8vo. 16s net. 

In this edition Professor Atkins deals with The Owl and 
the Nightingale as a piece of literary art, illustrative of the 
culture of the age that produced it. He throws fresh light 
on the general significance of the poem by a detailed in- 
vestigation of its sources, its form, and its theme, and has 
made every effort to provide a reliable text. 


The Cambridge History of British 


Foreign Policy, 1783-1919. Edited by 
S7R A. W. WARD, Litt.D., F.B.A., and G. P. 
GOOCH, M.A., Litt.D. Volume 1, 1783-1815. 
Royal 8vo. 315 6d net. 

The Cambridge History of British Foreign Policy was 
designed as a connected narrative of the subject and a con- 
secutive account of its bearing on the political history of 
this country and empire, and on that of the world at large. 
It will occupy three volumes, the first of which is now 
ready. The contributors to this volume are Sir A. W. 
Ward, Dr J. H. Clapham, Dr J. Holland Rose, and Prof. 
C. K. Webster. Full particulars will be sent on request. 


s 
Medieval France, 4 Companion to French 
Studies. Edited by ARTHUR TILLEY, MA. With 
17 plates and 2 maps. Demy 8vo. 255 net. 

The aim of this volume is to present to the reader 
within a@ moderate compass a survey of the history 
(political, military, naval, and economic), language, litera- 
ture, and art of Medieval France, an initial chapter on 
geography serving as a setting. The volume is the work 
of ten writers, all experts in their several provinces. 


Principia Ethica. 2yG. z. MOORE, Litt.D., 
Second impression. Demy 8vo. 155 net. 

“Let it be said at once that he has... written a clever, 
interesting, and stimulating volume, which anyone will do 
well to read who wishes to obtain clear ideas in an im- 
portant department of philosophy. . .. His book is 


scholastic in the best sense of the term.” — The Literary 
World. 


Studies in the Hegelian Dialectic. 


By]. M. E McTAGGART, Litt.D. Second edition. 
Demy 8vo. 155 net. 


“Mr McTaggart’s book is eminently readable. Its style 
is admirably lucid, crisp, and stimulating. It is the true 
expression of the author’s mind, which is ever strenuously 
logical and full of the originality which arises from 
— insight.”—The Cambridge Review on the first 
edition. 


The Andaman Islanders, 4 Stud 
in social anthropology (Anthony Wilkin Studentship 
Research 1906). By A. R. BROWN, M.A. With 20 
plates, 47 text-figures,and 2 maps. Demy 8vo. 4os net. 

This book, containing some part of the results of 
anthropological research carried out in the Andaman Islands 
in the years 1906 to 1908, deals with the social institutions 
of the tribes of the Great Andaman. Two chapters are 
devoted to an interpretation of the Andamanese customs and 
beliefs, which the author regards as the most important and 
hopes will be the most valuable part of the work. 
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Revolution, says that Alexeiev protested, Brussilov: sub- 
mitted, and Kornilov claimed. He suggests that if the order 
had been reversed better results might have ensued. This 
seems doubtful. Kerensky was sincere in his idealism, and 
both he and Gutchkov were infinitely more able men than 
any of their military advisers. Kerensky aimed at creating 
“the freest Army and Navy of the world, which would prove 
that there is strength and not weakness in Liberty.” With 
this end in view he signed the “ Declaration of the Rights of 
the Soldier.’ Unfortunately, he had to deal with officers 
of the old school, to whom his language was like the ravings 
of a lunatic and the Declaration an accursed thing. A 
summary of the latter is given in Chapter XX. It seems 
almost incredible that a document so innocuous should have 
had a decisive influence on the course of the Revolution. 
Any progressively minded officer would accept it, and most 
of its provisions have been in force in the British Army for 
years. 

By the irony of fate, a few elderly men who had dabbled 
in politics and encouraged a coup d’état were able to obstruct 
the logical sequence of their own political action. By so 
doing they destroyed the Provisional Government and heaped 
fuel on the flames of revolution. 

Restrictions of time and space forbid an exhaustive 
review of the contents of this book. The chapters on the 
Land and the Cossacks are well worth studying ; they make 
clear how inevitable the Revolution was. Perhaps the atti- 
tude of the ruling classes was best summed up by General 
Ragosa, who, in reply to an appeal from Alexeiev, said that 
the Russian people seemed ordained by the Almighty to 
perish, and that it was, therefore, useless to struggle against 
Fate. “ With a sign of the cross we should patiently await 
the dictates of Fate.” 

Denikin says that strong will-power was found only in 
the extreme Right and Left sections of Russian society. 
Capable champions of the extreme Right, however, were few 
and far between. After perusing this melancholy record of 
vacillation and incompetence, the reader may well wonder 
how the acute and powerful minds now ruling Russia were 
held in subjection for so long. 

These latter not only subscribed to the “ Declaration of 
the Rights of the Soldier,” they did not think it went far 
enough. And to-day there is in Russia a Red Army, uncon- 
quered so far, though often tried. Denikin himself failed 
to defeat it. 

Whence comes its strength ? 





Srom the Publishers’ Table. 


To mark the Shelley centenary of this year, Mr. Cobden- 
Sanderson will publish a “Shelley” anthology in the fine 
series, under Mr. T. J. Cobden-Sanderson’s editorship, which 
has already included anthologies of Keats and Wordsworth. 
Other forthcoming books from the same publisher are Mr. 
Lynd’s “Books and Authors”—with some controversial 
numbers, we gather—and a first novel on Russian themes by 
Mr. William Gerhardi. Mr. Gerhardi is an Anglo-Russian 
who, as military attaché to the British Embassy, Petrograd, 
saw both revolutions. His novel, entitled “Futility,” is a 
tragi-comedy of contemporary existence in Russia. 


* * * 


Or great assistance to students of the war, and others 
who read books about the war, is a catalogue now in course 
of issue by the French Bibliothéque de la Guerre. The first 
part of this undertaking covers war publications of the 
Central Empires between August 1st, 1914, and the end of 
1920; records 12,000 works, 15,000 review articles, and all 
the periodicals of Germany and Austro-Hungary filed in the 
Bibliothéque. Even in Germany, apparently, no such hand- 
list has preceded it. In many cases, a summary of contents 
accompanies the entry of a book. The full title of this 
publication (Paris: Chiron, 40fr.) is “ Catalogue Méthodique 
du Fonds Allemand de la Bibliothéque,” and the first volume 
is further styled “ La Crise Internationale.” 








” 


“ ARCHROLOGIA ALLIANA,” the annual volume of the 
Society of Antiquaries of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, has one paper 
of especial literary interest. Not much has appeared hitherto 
upon the life of John Cunningham, the popular pastoral poet 
of the later eighteenth century, but here are given reminis- 
cences of him by a lady of his time and relics of his corre- 
spondence. One anecdote of him has its pathos. 
Cunningham, who was a genuine if a minor poet, was also 
an actor, and he dedicated his poems to Garrick: could not 
rest, but he must take a journey to London with specially 
bound copies to see that great man. The great man mis- 
understood his visitor. Turning over the leaves and looking 
at the binding, he put his hand in his pocket, took out two 
guineas, and handed them to the mortified Cunningham 
with the remark, “ Poets and players are always poor.” 

* * ” 


Tue Gypsy Lore Society has again begun its work, which 
was suspended by the war. Its “ Journal” now enters upon 
a new series. Folk-tales of Welsh and English Gypsies, 
songs of Russian and Eastern European Gypsies, and other 
material are promised. The address of Mr. T. W. Thompson, 
the Honorary Secretary of this Society, is Repton, Derby. 

* * * 

Art and letters! They never die, they only fade away. 
Some suspicion of this sad reflection appears in the pro- 
spectus of a new quarterly, “The Golden Hind,” edited by 
Messrs. Clifford Bax and A. O. Spare; but the publishers, 
Messrs. Chapman & Hall, give subscribers their guarantee 
of “The Golden Hind’s” regular appearance for two years. 
(The first number is to appear on October 1st.) The list of 
intending contributors also is some guarantee of the new- 
comer’s career; there are such names as Havelock Ellis, 
Ricketts, Shannon, De la Mare, Davies, Hueffer, and many 
others. 

* * * 

“ Twinincs’ in the Strand” at once gives the title and 
the publishers of a pleasant pamphlet written by Mr. E. E. 
Newton, for nearly thirty years a member of the staff. 
Thomas Twining’s portrait in colors, after Hogarth, looks 
out from its page with that benevolent dignity proper to the 
founder of a City house which has “ served the Kings and 
Queens of England continuously,” from Queen Anne to 
King George V. It is amusing to be reminded that Twinings’ 
was once a bank besides a’ tea-house, and the cashiers were 
sometimes requested to change cheques into terms of “ gold 
and silver, some pounds of.Tea and Coffee, with the balance 
in Cocoa Nibs.”’ 

* * * 

Tue April number of the bilingual ‘“ English-Swedish 
Magazine,” published at Stockholm, is dedicated to Mr. 
Galsworthy, and gives an enthusiastic impression of his 
recent visit to Sweden. 

* * * 

-A NEw volume of the series known as “ Georgian Poetry ” 

is expected to appear about Christmas. 





Hlusic. 


THE BRITISH NATIONAL OPERA. 


Tue London season of the British National Opera Com- 
pany is by this time well advanced. Two complete cycles 
of the “ Ring ’’ have been given and a number of old 
favorites, the only new work being the pseudo-Offenbach 
“ Goldsmith of Toledo,’’ which is generally admitted to 
have been a failure. It is easy to understand why the 
National Company were unwilling to launch out into 
expensive new works; and though an intelligent director 
would hardly, perhaps, have chosen “ The Goldsmith ”’ 
as the only novelty, intelligent production might have 
made it considerably more of a success than it was. To 
the complaints that nothing new or nothing English was 
to be performed, the Company’s publicity department 
replied with rather more valor than discretion; young 
composers should send in their operas for inspection, 
and the Company’s educational experts would tell them 
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what sort of opera the public really liked, and how it 
should be composed. The absurdity of this suggestion, 
when judged by results, made some people begin to 
wonder whether the Company were, after all, capable of 
undertaking anything new; but this was unfair to the 
singers, players, conductors, and everyone concerned with 
the performances down to the men who do odd things 
under the stage in “ Gétterdimmerung.’’ The Company 
were perfectly capable of giving adequate performances of 
new works, provided that they have a director ; without 
an autocrat, and an autocrat with brains, no amount of 
co-operation or goodwill can ever achieve any result of 
permanent value. 

All experience of the stage shows the necessity of a 
producer who knows what he wants and can insist on 
having it carried out. The British National Opera Com- 
pany have provided one more example of this necessity. 
They have not learnt the lessons which might have 
been learnt in London lately from the Lyric Theatre, 
Hammersmith, and the Old Vic. “The Beggar’s 
Opera,’’ the Mozart performances at the Old Vic., have 
definitely set an artistic standard for London opera; and 
the task of the National Company was to bring that 
standard to Covent Garden. It must be said that they 
have hardly succeeded in doing so. Covent Garden, of 
course, is a very severe test, for a producer as well as a 
singer ; but there is no reason why the Company should 
have failed if they had had a producer with autocratic 
powers. They did, indeed, try to think out some of their 
productions afresh. In stage setting they have now and 
again adopted the principle (familiar to those who 
frequent the Old Vic., and such things as the delicious 
and lamented “ Love’s Awakening ’’ at the Empire) of 
altering the size of the proscenium opening, reducing it 
by a frame of black curtains when the occasion (or the 
size of the available scenery) demands it. The gain to 
the production by this means is considerable—from the 
point of view of the audience. The setting for 
“Tristan ’”’ (designed by Mr. Oliver Bernard) has a 
certain simplicity of design, though the lighting could 
not always get the effect which was presumably intended. 
His “ Magic Flute’’ was less successful. The heavy 
curtains would have looked well enough without the 
absurd, crystalline rocks and the peculiar doorways; but 
the hangings gave the Queen of Night (Miss Gertrude 
Johnson) no chance, when she appeared perched on a 
rock far up-stage to sing her first aria. 

Judged by the standards of the Old Vic., the pro- 
duction of “The Magic Flute’’ is the worst that the 
National Company have given. Mr. Clive Carey can 
produce a “ Magic Flute’’ which is beautiful, intelli- 
gible, and reasonable, and performed as Mozart wrote 
it. The National Company, though singing a translation 
which seems to be founded upon that in use at the 
Old Vic., make the work utter nonsense. They persist 
in using the curious accompanied recitatives which are 
not by Mozart at all but by Emil Kreuz; and, by doing 
so, they completely spoil Mozart’s scheme, which 
depends upon the alternation of music and spoken 
dialogue. Even when there comes a piece of accom- 
panied recitative which was really written by Mozart, 
such as the dramatic encounter between Tamino and the 
Orator at the gates of the Temple—there is, fortunately, 
no chance of confusing it with those added by Kreuz— 
the singers take it in the unrhythmic style of the worst 
tradition of oratorio-singing; and its line and its 
dramatic effect are entirely lost. Again, by sheer bad 
management, the curtain is lowered for an interval of 
several minutes between each of the far too numerous 
changes of scenery, with the result that all sense of 
continuity in the opera is lost. 

“Carmen ”’ is another opera which could well bear 
thinking out afresh, and even retranslation. Miss Olga 
Haley showed that it is possible to make the part. of 
Carmen convincing by doing without most of the con- 
ventional stage-tricks which have become part of the 
tradition. The impersonal quality of her singing and the 
restraint of her acting made her seem, somehow, more 
truly Spanish than many Carmens; while her beautiful 
Manila shawl was certainly authentic. There is no 
reason, as a matter of fact, why “ Carmen’”’ should be 
Spanish at all; and as to Carmen herself, it should never 





be forgotten that she is not a real Spanish girl, but a 
gipsy. Bizet’s Spain is as different from the actual thing 
—and from Mérimée’s story—as Wagner’s scenes are 
from modern Germany; but the opera might well be 
produced in a more Spanish way without loss of effect. 
The chief pleasure, perhaps, of Covent Garden opera 
is that it is played with a proper orchestra. The Old Vic. 
has given performances of “ Tristan,’’ but they were 
interesting rather than satisfactory, and the tiny band 
made the performances sound more like a Bach Cantata 
than anything else. At Covent Garden, Mr. Eugene 
Goossens showed once more what a good conductor he 
can be on occasions, and like Mr. Aylmer Buesst, he 
was remarkable for the rhythm, the clearness, and the 
fine tone he got out of the orchestra. Mr. Albert Coates 
gave a very interesting reading of the “ Ring” (unfor- 
tunately he was only able to conduct the first cycle), end 
the names of Mr. Julius Harrison, and, not least, Mr. 
Percy Pitt, show that the National Opera Company have 
no lack of efficient conductors. The singers 1re many of 
them old favorites, with, a few newcomers, like Mr. 
Tudor Davis, whose Don José was very uch in 
character, if not powerfully sung, and Miss Florence 
Austral, whose Briinnhilde can be heard above the most 
passionate climax of a specially augmented crchestra. 
The other singers were not all capable of singing 
Wagner ; but on the whole they stood the test of Covent 
Garden very well. Their chief failing is in rhythm of 
phrase, in which they might have learnt much from tke 
Mozart performances at the Old Vic. The difficulty 
comes partly from the English language. The old fallacy 
that it was no use trying to sing opera in English has 
been exploded by this time; indeed, English proves to be 
a peculiarly apt language for singing when it is sung 
properly. The trouble comes with translation, with the 
lightness of English syllables compared with those in 
Italian or German; but this apparently insoluble 
problem might be overcome by taking the more 
declamatory passages (¢.g., Brangiine’s interview with 
Tristan in Act I.) in strict time and at a consistently 
faster tempo than they are sung in the original language. 





J. B. T. 
The Hrama. 
REVENANTS. 
The Playhouse : The Second Mrs. Tarqueray,” by Sir Arthur 


Pinero. 


Apollo Theatre: “Trilby,” by Paul M. Potter, from the Novel. 


Some critics have confessed a touch of surprise at the 
vitality shown by “ The Second Mrs. Tanqueray,’’ a play 
which in memory so patently dates. There is not really 
any cause for surprise. The vitality of a work is propor- 
tionate to the vitality of its writer, and if he is bursting 
with life even his less successful works will drain off a 
measure of his energy. 

We do not hesitate to call “The Second Mrs. 
Tanqueray ’’ one of Sir Arthur Pinero’s inferior plays, 
simply because it is work in a genre alien to his genius. 
It is a bit of a tragedy that a dramatist belonging 
essentially to the central, simple English tradition 
should have been so often lured from his vocation by 
foreign models. Pinero’s star was leading him to be for 
our theatre what Dickens was for our novel. Had he 
followed the gleam without swerving he would to-day 
have been sharing the glories of the Dickens revival in 
taste. How far by persevering in the task he would have 
succeeded in this high aim no one now can tell. But he 
has written enough in this vein to show that he would 
have made no despicable fight for the title of a dramatic 
Dickens. And as it is he has never (“ well, hardly ever ’’) 
written anything pallid, anything wooden. His best 
plays will always succeed, and his worst plays will always 
be interesting. Into all of them has passed something 
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WHAT IS LIBERALISM ? 
WHAT HAS IT DONE? 


WHAT IS ITS DISTINCTIVE CONTRI- 
BUTION TO-DAY ? 


These are the main questions discussed in 


Liberalism in Action 
By ELLIOTT DODDS 


Author of “Is Liberalism Dead.” 
Cloth 5s. Paper 3s. 


He deals with his subject fearlessly, with obvious 
sincerity and with sure knowledge, and proves that 
Liberalism stands not for fear but faith, nor for’ 
terrorism but trust, not for class but for the community. 


SOME PRESS OPINIONS 





“A very honest and useful piece of work.” 

—Daily News, 

“ A welcome contribution to political literature. 

We should like to see the widest distribution 
of this incisive and inspiring book.” 

— Yorkshire Observer. 


GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN, Ltp. 
RUSKIN HOUSE, 40, MUSEUM STREET, W.C.1 
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will provide for a fortnight’s holiday in the Country for a 
poor slum kiddie. 


THOUSANDS 
of ailing and necessitous London children are in need 
of a change. 
The Children’s Country Holiday Fund are hoping to 
send 20,000 away this year, but many many more 


ARE WANTING TO GO. 


Will you make your own holiday the brighter, the 
better, by sending something to the Earl of Arran, 





18, Buckingham Street, Strand, London. 











TRADE NOTICES. 


RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Value 
assured. Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, ics. on Silver, 
15s. on Gold, £2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by return. If offer not 
eccepted parcel returned post free, Best Prices paid for Old Gold 
and Silver Jewellery (broken or otherwise). Satisfaction guaranteed 


by the reliable firm.—S. CANN & CO., 694, Market St., MANCHESTER. 
Estd. 1850. 











BLATIIS is the only absolutely efficient remedy for exter- 


minating Cockroaches and Blackbeeties. Harnhiless tw doiestic 
animals. Tins, 1s. 6d., 2s. 8d., or 5s., post free, from sole makers.— 
Howarths, 471, Creukesmoore-road, Sheffield. 





OW IS THE TIME to make your garden walks beautiful by 

layin real old Somerset Stone Crazy Paving. Cheapest 
on market. Dry footing in all weathers. — Gilliam & Co., 
8, Queen-street, E.C. 4. 


HY BUY NEW CLOTHES!—WE “TURN” SUITS, 
OVERCOATS, COSTUMES, &c., equal to new. Descriptive Price 
List free, or send garments for estimate—-LONDON TURNING CO. 
(Dept. N.), 97, Downs Park-road, LONDON, E.5. ’Phone: 1580 Dalston. 
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Goddard's 


| Plate Powder' 


\ Sold everywhere 6 I/- 2/6 & 4/e. 











“Everyday 
Science © 


RADIO NEWS” 


MONTHLY — ONE SHILLING 


pace an order with your news- 
agent to-day for the June issue 
of this most interesting magazine. 

The world is changing every day. 
Never before have scientists devoted 
their labours so closely to practical ends, 
never has science entered so intimately 
into everyday life. ‘To keep abreast of 
all the new ideas and discoveries, and 
to understand how they help in industry, 
in business, in the home and in our 
amusements, you must be a reader of 
“EVERYDAY SCIENCE and RADIO 
NEWS,” the magazine which features 
the world’s progress by pen, pencil and 


@ 
AMATEUR WIRELESS 


Every month a special section of 
“ EVERYDAY SCIENCE and RADIO 
NEWS” is devoted to WIRELESS for 
AMATEURS. This section is edited 
by Lieut. W. Ison, R.E., A.M.I. 
Radio E, one of the pioneers of Wireless 
Telephony, and one of the best known 
writers on the science. 

Commencing with the June number 
greater facilities are offered the reader 
for the solving of difficulties he may 
come across in the construction and the 
working of his wireless set, or, in fact, 
on any matter relating to wireless 
telegraphy. 

7] 


The number for June contains, 
among others, the following illustrated 
articles: Scavengers and Gluttons, by 
Henri Fanre, Leather from the Sea, 
The New Atomic Theory, The Gum 
Diggers of New Zealand, New Ideas 
about Mars, Fishes that carry Searchlights, 
The Co-operative System in Nature, 
Crusoe’s Island as a Health Resort, and 
The Oldest Sweet in the World. 


ORDER A COPY TO-DAY 


of Newsagents Everywhere 


INTEREST is its WATCHWORD 
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robust, something energetic, and some touch of mellow | 


humanity. Here, again, the likeness to Dickens is 
marked. For the worst failures among the Dickens 
characters have a certain quasi-galvanic force that 
enables them to cope with his best creations within the 
covers of their story. Mr. Dombey and Edith and Carker 
are monstrosities, but they are not dolls. Carker has 
the power to turn Cap’n Cuttle out of his office, and 
“Joey B.’’ can poke Dombey in the ribs with his cane 
and not encounter empty air, though he never bruises 
flesh and blood. Is it different with Paula and Aubrey 
Tanqueray and Ellean? 

They hold us, these weird visitors, though we can 
own no kin in them. They hold us even after such a 
gorgeous explosion of the true, the Dickensian Pinero 
as occurs with the arrival of the Orreyeds in all their 
rich verisimilitude. They hold us, these tragic souls, 
in spite of the perpetual comparison they invite with 


Ibsen—a comparison quite fatal to them, for Ibsen would | 


have justified poor Aubrey simply by letting him express 
himself, without making the least appeal on his behalf 
for sympathy. All is spoilt, as it is, by the moral alter- 


nately protruded and withdrawn, and by the cheap | 


Calvinism which is severed by such a gulf from Ibsen’s 
balanced recognition of the fixities of character. But 
Aubrey is tragic only on condition that no capital is made 
out of him. Presented as he is from the angle formed 
by his own smugness and Cayley Drummle’s farthing 
cynicism, he is little but a tortured caricature. And in 
the end, none the less, his torture touches us, for he has 
still the Pinero endowment of vital fervor. 


There will probably be more tears dropped during | 
this revival than were at any of the earlier productions ' 


of the play. The whole thing is humanized in the acting. 


Mr. Dennis Eadie may be rather a peppery Aubrey, but | Thurs. 15. 


he is far from the pontiff in patent-leather boots which 
George Alexander made of him. As Mr. Stewart said to 
the Babe :— 

‘IT believe the author consulted an eminent nerve 
doctor as to how many months living with Aubrey 
Tanqueray would drive an éxcitable female to suicide. 
. .. He handed her toast at the scene at breakfast as if 
he was giving her a slice of some cardinal virtue with 
the blessing of the Pope spread on it like butter.”’ 

It is a good thing to have toned all that down and 
got an Aubrey whose grief is simple and unaffected, and 
to match this reform we have in Miss Gladys Cooper a 
more simple and girlish Paula than we are used to. This 
means, no doubt, the loss of a great many hard 
brilliancies. We do not, moreover, get any equiva- 
lent for the wonderful doorway vision in the first 
act. But then we do get a Paula with whom we can 
sympathize, a Paula whose sufferings suddenly become 
a reality, not the fulfilment of a thesis. What a leap 
forward this remarkable performance marks in Miss 
Gladys Cooper’s art it would be difficult to measure. And 
how many surprises she may yet have in store! Mr. 
Gilbert Hare’s Cayley Drummle must, we fear, seem 
tame to those who remember the fragrant piece of 
Thackerayan comedy Mr. Nigel Playfair wove out of the 
part, but Miss Molly Kerr actually succeeds in making 
Ellean interesting, and Mr. Ernest Thesiger becomes 
gigantic in the few moments of joy when Sir George 
Orreyed, Bart., is on the stage. 


‘« The Second Mrs. Tanqueray ’’ bears revival better | 


than ‘‘ Trilby.’’ Perhaps it is a mistake at the Apollo 
to sell a pocket edition of the novel in the stalls. It 
enables the purchaser to compare on the spot du Maurier’s 
little masterpiece, fresh and winning as ever, with the 
terrible stagey adaptation that has defaced almost every 
gracious and delicate trait in it. Since du Maurier’s 
heroine is barely recognizable in the Trilby of the play, 
Miss Phyllis Neilson-Terry can do little but display her 
fine voice and suggest her great capacities for emotional 
acting. Mr. Lyn Harding’s Svengali is like all his work, 
powerful and finished in its realism. Unfortunately, the 
Svengali of the play is not just a Polish Jew with an 
artistic temperament, but a pseudo-Hoffmannesque 
enchanter. The glamor of Tree is not Mr. Harding’s: 
but Mr. Harding again shows what a great and sober 








Forthcoming Meetings. 


Sat. 10. Royal Institution, 3.—‘‘ Early Keyboard Music,” 
Lecture III., Sir Hugh Allen. 

Sun. 11. South Place Ethical Society, 11 a.m.—‘‘ Virtue and 
the Emotions,’’ Mr. C. Delisle Burns. 

Indian Students’ Union (Keppel Street, W.C.1), 5.— 
“* Reformers and the Press,’’ Mr. R. M. Barrington- 
Ward. 

Institute of Actuaries, 5.—Annual Meeting. 

Royal Institution, 5.—General Meeting. 

University College, 5.30. — ‘‘ Phanomenologische 
Methode,”’ Lecture IV., Prof. E. Husserl. 

University College, 5.30.—‘The Foreign Policy of 
Austria-Hungary, 1908-18,’’ Lecture I., Prof. A. F. 
Pribram. 

Aristotelian Society, 8.—‘‘Croce’s Theory of His- 
tory,’’ Mr. Douglas Ainslie. 

Royal Asiatic Society, 4.30.—‘‘ The 
Dynasty,’ Sir Percy Sykes. 

King’s College, 5.30.—‘‘ Dualism and the Life Force,” 
Mr. C. E. M. Joad. 

Zoological Society, 5.30.—‘‘On the Council’s Scheme 
to establish an Aquarium,” the Secretary; and 
other Papers. 

Sociological Society, 8.15.—‘ The 
Guilds,’’ Mr. G. K. Chesterton. 

Wed. 14. University College, 3.—‘‘ The Arthurian Legend in 
Dante,’’ Barlow Lecture IV., Prof. E. G. Gardner. 

British Academy (Royal Society’s Rooms, Burlington 
House), 5.—‘‘ Leonardo da Vinci as an Anatomist,”’ 
Dr. C. Singer. 

Geological Society, 5.30.—‘‘The Petrography of the 
Cretaceous and Tertiary Outliers oi the West of 
England,” Prof. P. G. H. Boswell. 

University College, 5.20.—‘‘ The Foreign Policy of 
Austria-Hungary, 1908-18,’’ Lecture II., Prof. A. F. 
Pribram. 

Royal Society, 4.30.—‘‘The Defensive Spines 
Fishes,” Dr. H. M. Evans; and other Papers. 

Royal Institute of British Architects, 5.—‘‘ Some 
London Streets and their Recent Buildings,” Prof. 
C. H. Reilly. 

Royal Numismatic Society, 6.—Annual 
Sir C. Oman’s Presidential Address. 
Fri. 16. King’s College, 5.30.—‘‘The National 
Czecho-Slovakia,’’ Lecture II., Mrs. 

march. 

University College, 5.0.—‘‘ The Foreign Policy of 
Austria-Hungary, 1908-18,’ Lecture III., Prof. 
A. F. Pribram. 

[To-day (June 10th), at 3 o’clock, there will be a 
Demonstration in Hyde Park on ‘The Social 
Message of Christianity.”” The speakers will in- 
clude Mr. C. G. Ammon, M.P., Mr. Edward Back- 
house, Miss Margaret Bondfield, Rev. Father Day, 
S.J., Dr. Percy Dearmer, the Bishop of Kensington, 
Dr. W. E. Orchard, and Miss E. Picton Turbervill.] 
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The Geek's Books. 


Asterisks are used to indicate those books which are considered to 


be most interesting to the general reader. Publishers named in 
parentheses are the London firms from whom books published in the 
country or abroad may be obtained. 


FINE ARTS. ! 
Jackson (Holbrook). The Eighteen-Nineties: a Review of Art and 
Ideas & the Close of the Nineteenth Century. Pl. Grant Richards, 


*M wend Allan). Andrea Della Robbia and his Atelier (Princeton 
Lo in Art and Archeology). 2 vols. Pl. Princeton 
Univ. Press (Milford), $15. , vt PY Pp Wiig sires 

i! m (George), ed. Drawings in Pen an encil, fr 

a Commentary by George Sheringham. Spring Number 

of “ The Studio,” 10/6. 


FICTION. 

Albertazzi (Adolfo). Top. Milan, Mondaderi, 8 lire. 

Bevan (Einith). The Taste of Eve’s Apple. O’Connor, 8/6. 
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